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CHRONICLE. On Tuesday, in a debate in the Upper 


The Queen’s EDNESDAY, being the fifty-seventh 
Accession. anniversary of the QuEEN’s Acces- 
sion, was duly celebrated with flags, bells, and cannon. 
On the same day Her Majesty left Balmoral for 
Windsor. 
In Parliament. Yesterday week the Lords mustered strong 
Lords. for a debate on the Deceased Wife's 
Sister, who for some years has ceased from troubling. 
For this reason, perhaps, the furbishing up of the 
old arguments on both sides by Lord DuNRAvEN and 
the Lorp CHANCELLOR, by Lord SELBORNE and the 
Archbishop of CANTERBURY, seems to have attracted a 
little attention. Everything, however, is too well worn 
to need discussion here; and we need only express 
regret that Lord HERSCHELL, who has more respect for 
veracity than some members of his party, should have 
been betrayed into misrepresenting the demand for the 
alteration of the law as a “popular” one. This noto- 
rious untruth should be left to the newspaper condottieri 
of Marriage Law Reform. 
In the Commons Sir Epwarp GREY 
gave some information about Morocco, 
and the venerable subjects of throwing Hyde Park 
and the Ladies’ Gallery open were dealt with. On 
the Budget the word was Compromise, and an 
amendment of Mr. BaLrour’s on the definition of 
principal value being accepted supplied, perhaps, 
the foundation of a report to the effect that an 
arrangement had been made for the passing of the 
Bill at a certain time. 


The House of Lords, besides a good deal of 
other business, had the third reading of 
the Cambridge Corporation Bill before it on Monday. 
This was the last stage of the settlement of a very 
troublesome question, and it was jeopardized by an 
amendment of Lord Leicn’s on the crucial clause as 
to “loitering,” which was strangely supported by the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR at the risk of wrecking the measure. 
It was, however, fortunately rejected by 65 to 14, and 
the Bill passed. 

The intricacies of Sir Wittiam 
Commons. Harcourt and his Finance Bill once 
more en the Commons on Monday. In 
one of the divisions the Government majority was 

not more than twenty-eight. 


House over an attempt to secularize a Welsh 
Church School, Lord Rosesery had a fall owing to a 
decideflly unwise remark of his that the majority of 
the Hpuse of Lords ought not to override an Act of 
Parligment. Thereupon the Duke of RuTLaNp in- 
quirgd with much simplicity whether, when Acts of 
Parlfament provided that an address of either House 


sho e such and such an effect, the privilege was 
conferref’ on the minority only. The Lords, who 
do not” laugh often, laughed consumedly, and Lord 
bes seat was not a little nettled. 
It was, in fact, a bad day for the 
Commons eaders of both Houses. In the Lower 


kne temper of Sir Wr.L14m Harcourt, which had 

had some days’ rest and had taken nourishment, 

| relapeed, and “ wanted to know whether they were 

xe expected to go on in this way indefinitely.” 

ednesday in the Commons was given up to a de- 
bate on the Caer Secrerary’s salary, or rather on his 
administration, which had been demanded by the Irish 
Unionists. It emphasized the fact that this adminis- 
tration is extremely objectionable in many ways, but 
hardly revealed any new proofs of the fact. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday the 

Bishop of WorcEsTER took his seat, and the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Bill and the Notice 
of Accidents Bill were read a second time. 


5 In the Commons the most important 
matters were a surrender on the part 

of the Government to the demand of the colonies, 
which had been put forward by the Opposition, 
for fair treatment of colonial property, so that the 
colonists owe an important debt to Unionists at 
home. In the course of the debate Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt drew a noble picture of the millions 
that would be available ‘for the relief of the 
“poorer classes in England from the taxation 
“ which pressed on them unjustly.” As the poorer 
classes in England are practically untaxed, save 
in respect of what they choose to spend on ‘drink 
and smoke, the nobility of this picture seems to 


transcend its veracity. 


Politics out of This day week Mr. Batrour took part in 
Parliament. divers functions, and made divers speeches, 
at Manchester. Mr. Saaw Lerevre, at Bradford, was 
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dissatisfied with Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and threatened the 
House of Lords. 

The Labour Electoral Conference met on Tuesday 
at Bradford, and abolished the House of Lords for the 
mth time. At the Women’s Liberal Federation Lady 
CaRLISLE invented for the present Ministry the very 
delightful phrase “Our Radical and deeply revered 
“ Government.” Nothing can be nicer than the notion 
of referring to Lord Rosesery as “my Radical and 
deeply revered friend.” 

The “awfu’ day,” as PETER PEEBLES has it, the 
day of the great assembling of the people at Leeds to 
invoke the fire of Heaven on the House of Lords, was 
distinctly disappointing. That there should be little 
sense was to be anticipated, but there might have been 
some fun. It is, perhaps, sufficient to say that this 
“‘ vast assemblage,” though it included some notorious 
nobodies, was not addressed by, nor did it, to all ap- 

nee, contain, a single personage of real distinction, 
intellectual or other, except Mr. Lasoucuere, Sir 
Witrrip Lawson, and MicaaeL Davitt. And the 
character of these distinctions themselves is a little 
eloquent. Really the meeting would have been better 
off for uninherited brilliance if it had had mere peers 
as its spokesmen. 

On Thursday Mr. BaLrouR made an important 
speech on present day politics to the Nonconformist 
Unionist Association, and the final report of the many- 
reported Labour Commission was issued. 


Foreign and The foreign telegrams of this day week 
Colonial Affairs. were much occupied by the threatenings 
of the Cologne Gazette about the Congo Agreement, 
which had been defended very well both against France 
and Germany by an Antwerp paper. A bad coal-mine 
accident in Austria; some illustrations from Bohemia 
of the inevitable and universal petty blackguardism of 
the “ Home Rule” spirit ; and some eccentric proceed- 
ings from that eccentric colony, Newfoundland, were 
the most noticeable of the other items. 

Late on Saturday came the news that an attempt 
had been made to shoot Signor Crispi by an Anarchist 
named PaoLo LEGA, whose apparatus was the very 
singular one of a pair of revolvers with only one 
chamber loaded in each. No harm was done, and 
many congratulations followed, 

On Monday morning the Germans were still violent 
about the Congo Agreement, but the French were 
more worthily occupied in passing Bills to prevent the 
adulteration of wine. There was talk of compromise 
in Hungary on the Civil Marriage Bill, but the Clericals 
were playing Non Possumus to a perhaps unwise 
extent. In Scandinavia the Norwegian Home Rulers 
were in full cry after their mare’s-nest, while a renewal 
of the old soreness between Germany and Denmark (a 
soreness certainly not without cause) found a symptom 
in the refusal of Danish yachtsmen to take part in the 
German Emperor's great regatta at Kiel. England, 
France, and Spain had recognized ABDUL Aziz, the new 
Sultan of Morocco. 

Tuesday’s Gazette and Wednesday morning’s papers 
contained the formal proclamation of the Protectorate 
over Uganda. It was hoped by the sanguine that the 
difficulties about the Congo Agreement would blow 
over ; and, indeed, there did seem to be some ground 
for thinking that the benighted foreigner had failed to 
understand the eminently British institution of a lease. 
Mr. RuopEs was unhappy because he was not allowed 
to establish differential duties in Zambesia for the 
benefit of Great Britain, whose anti-Protectionist 
prudery he had sharply criticized. He made at the 
same time remarks (rather juster than some others of his) 
as to the blindness with which Englishmen potter over 
liquor Jaws and land laws and local government for Ire- 
land, while they are indifferent to the real interests of 
the Empire. Things were looking rather rosy for the 


new Sultan of Morocco, his most formidable brother 
having been imprisoned, and the Shereef of Wazan 
having removed a great possible religious danger by 
acknowledging him. In France there was a scheme for 
a régie on spirits, and the International Athletic Con- 
gress had formally voted the revival of the Olympic 
games. But why call them Olympic if they are not 
to be held at Olympia ? aaa ital 

The question of the liability of British andZother 
subjects in the Transvaal to military service, in! spite 
of their exclusion from political privileges, camefup at 
the beginning of the week, on a decision of the High 
Court of the Dutch Republic. The German EMPEROR 
had been urging the practice of rowing in his Universi- 
ties, and his subjects were condescending at last to 
admit that German conduct in the recent transactions 
with France as to the Tchad country required ex- 
planation. There had been an explosion in Brussels, 
and fresh troubles in the Straits Settlements. The 
Spaniards were dunning Morocco for the Melilla in- 
demnity in a rather boutiquiére fashion, considerin 
the situation of the Shereefian Empire. An Athletic 
Congress, bent on reviving the Olympic games, was 
sitting in Paris. The “ plague” at Hong Kong was 
being bravely fought. 

By far the most important item of Thursday morn- 
ing’s news consisted of boasts from Germany and crows 
from France to the effect that England had retreated 
in the matter of the Lakes Junction lease. If this is 
true, Lord Rosesery and Lord KIMBERLEY will have a 
heavy reckoning to settle with their countrymen. We 
could have done without this thing; but to have 
arranged for it and to have been scolded out of it 
would be intolerable. Prince FERDINAND of Bulgaria 
has been interviewed by a Prussian newspaper-man on 
the subject of M. Stamsovtorr, and had unfortunately 
not shut the door in the Prussian newspaper-man’s 
face. ABDUL Aziz had been proclaimed Emperor of 
Morocco at Fez. The French had started a new 
Siamese wolf-and-lamb business. 

There was no authoritative news yesterday morning 
about Lord Rosepery’s alleged surrender; but it was 
being taken, both in France and in Germany, for 
granted. The Hungarian House of Magnates (it was 
said, in consequence of a great exertion of the personal 
influence of the EmMpEror-KING) had passed the Civil 
Marriage Bill by four votes. The agitation in the 
Transvaal about the one-sided system of conscription 
was growing more acute. Morocco was quiet. Samoa 
was not. 


Speeches and Yesterday week Mr. Bryce received a depu- 
Meetings. tation on the subject of Railway Rates. 
Sir Davip Barsour delivered an address on Bimetallism 
as the cure for all currency difficulties, those of India 
in particular. 

On Monday Prince CuristTIAN and others attended 
the Wellington College speeches. A meeting of non- 
descript Low and Broad Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists was held at Sion College on the London School 
Board difficulties, and an important conference was 
held at Grosvenor House to arrange for fighting all 
the Welsh seats at the next election on the Dis- 
establishment question. 

On Tuesday the National Society’s meeting was 
held, and no want of spirit was shown at Mr. ACLAND’s 
discreditable abuse of the powers of Government to 
oppress Voluntary Schools. A meeting of private 
patrons protested against the Church Patronage Bill, 
saying some true things and some foolish ones. A 
luncheon was given to Sir GErorGE Grey, at which 
Lord CaRRINGTON need not have been quite so gush- 
ing as to hope that “the New World would be s 
“the horrors and follies of the Old.” Does Lord 
CaRRINGTON wish New Zealand to be abandoned to 
the Moa and the Dinornis? If he does not, he may 
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depend upon it that human nature will do human 
things. And Mrs. Humpary Warp lectured on Uni- 
tarianism. 

tne On Monday the degree of Doctor of Laws, 

Universities. honoris causa, was conferred by the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge upon Captain Manan. Mr. G. W. 
PROTHERO, of King’s College, was elected to the Pro- 
fessorship of Modern History at Edinburgh. 

At Commemoration, on Wednesday, Oxford con- 
ferred degrees on (among others) Lord Kimper.ey, the 
Bishop of PeTERBoROUGH, Lord Justice Davey, Captain 
Manan, Dr. MIppLeTon, and M. Bourmy, 

This day week help for the Westport 
Correspondence. disaster was asked for, not merely by Mr. 
W. O'BRIEN, whose appeals are open to suspicion, but 
by Mr. Commissioner WRENCH, who is above it ; Arch- 
deacon WILSON of Manchester dealt with Disestablish- 
ment in a way which we do not wholly like, though, 
no doubt, it was well meant; and some light was 
thrown (to be sure it was ex parte) on the very strange 
case of Cops v. Great Western Railway, on which we 
commented recently. 

Letters of unusual importance appeared in Monday’s 
Times from the Bishop of Sauissury, perhaps the most 
learned theologian on the Bench, in reference to the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister question; from Professor 
HOLLAND on the weakness of the French and German 
objections to the Anglo-Belgian Agreement ; and from 
Professor Dicey on the attempt to tax the colonies to 
satisfy the exigencies of democratic finance. 

Strikes, 0% Sunday the cabmen (who seem to have 

partaken of that new vache enragée, the 
food of strike-idleness) demonstrated in Hyde Park, 
and threatened the owners. There was talk also of a 
breeze in the coal trade. 

Day by day during the week there were fresh nag- 
gings among the cabmen, and in the coal affair the 
men showed their temper by abstaining on a formality 
from a meeting of the Conciliation Board. 


TheLaw References of a becoming kind were made 

Courts. to the late Lord CoLERIDGE in more than 
one Court yesterday week; judgment in the great 
Tramways cases was reserved by the House of Lords ; 
the Court of Appeal affirmed the unanimous judgment 
of the Courts below in the “ contracting out” case of 
CLEMENTs v. London and North-Western, to the effect 
that the arrangement which the Trade-Unions and the 
Government wish to destroy is “ beneficial” ; and in 
the case of WESTELL v. SHOOLBRED—one of those now 
rather numerous cases, in which the customers of large 
shops and “stores ” are exposed to enterprising accusa- 
tions of larceny—25ol/. damages and costs for assault 
and false imprisonment were given to the plaintiff. 

At the Exeter Assizes on Monday Mr. Justice 
Wricat, in making a reference to Lord COLERIDGE 
which was most proper in the case of so distinguished 
a Devonian and member of the Western Circuit, 
struck a most unfortunately jarring note by describing 
as “ his highest achievement ” Lord CoLERIDGE’s “ proof 
“of attachment to his Alma Mater by procuring the 
“ abolition of University tests.” If that is Mr. Justice 
WriGHrT's opinion, he must, of course, be allowed to 
hold it. But he knows perfectly well that it is not 
the opinion of others, and it ought not, therefore, to 
have found place on the lips of one speaking from the 
Bench on such an occasion. 


On Wednesday the workhouse 


school nurse, whose cruelty to children has been the 
subject of inquiry recently, was found guilty, and 
sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, the judge 
justly censuring the remissness of the authorities in 
not discovering the facts before. 
Games, esterday week a golf tournament at 
Sandown ended in the victory of RoLLanp, 
who in the final beat TayLor, the champion. In an- 


other professional tournament, at Deal on Thursday 
week, HERD beat both RoLLanp and Tay.or, who tiel 
for third place, VARDEN being second. 

Yachting. bere was a good race from the Nore to 

Dover this day week between the Britannia 
and the Satanita, in one class, and the Namara, 
Creole, and Maid Marion, in another, none of the 
racing forties competing. The wind was too light for 
the Satanita, but she was not more than five minutes 
behind the Prince's cutter; the Creole won by time 
in the handicap class, though the Namara came in 
first. 

The same vessels contended at Dover itself on 
Monday, the fleet being strengthened by a single 
forty, the Vendetta, and by two small fry, the Vanity and 
Doreen. The weather, however, was much less fine 
than on Saturday, and the Satanita, breaking her 
masthead shroud, gave up, as did the Namara. The 
Britannia thus, for the latter part, and the Vendetta 
for the whole, of the way had their respective classes to 
themselves. The Creole was once more lucky, finishi 
behind the Maid Marion, but winning by time; 
the Doreen beat the Vanity. 

The Britannia had to sail over again on Tuesday, 
when the Vendetta won in the Handicap Race. 


The Ascot week was ushered in by the 

Racing. Grand Prix de Paris, which, perhaps to the 
mitigated regret of Englishmen, Matchbox did not win. 
His conqueror, Baron SCHICKLER’S Dolma-Baghtche, is 
as English as Matchbox himself, and Baron Hirsca, 
though a very good sportsman, is not much more Eng- 
lish than Baron SCHICKLER. 

At Ascot itself the best horses of the year were 
absent, and Tuesday’s racing was not of special excel- 
lence. Aborigine won the Ascot Stakes easily enough 
from Red Ensign, Spindle Leg, and eight others. Lord 
ZeTLaND’s Pastorella, carrying more weight than she 
need, ran away with the Thirty-seventh Biennial ; the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes brought out only four runners, 
of whom Contract won; and Quesitum did the best 
race of the day for the Gold Vase. 

Wednesday’s racing, as far as concerned the quality 
of the horses and the fields, was rather better; but the 
weather was abominable, and must have considerably 
affected the results. The Hunt Cup, run ina deluge 
by twenty-four horses, including many of good repute, 
fell to Victor Wild, who started at 50 to1. Earlier, 
in the Ascot Derby, Bullingdon had been beaten by 
None the Wiser, to whom he was giving a lot of 
weight ; and later, in the Coronation Stakes, Amiable, 
who was giving still more, could only run a dead heat 
for third, the race (a fine one) going to Throstle, who 
just beat Royal Victoria. In the Ferndale Stakes 
Delphos, Arcano, and Grey Leg met, with two others, 
and Delphos won easily. 

The Cup Day gave racing as good, or better, and 
improved the weather infinitely. The Cup itself, 
though nominally contested by five horses, was a 
match between La Fléche and Callistrate, the former 
winning easily, and so to some extent consoling her 
owner for his defeat in the Grand Prix. Grey Leg, 
last in the betting in consequence of his performance 
on the wet ground the day before, simply ran away 
with the Thirty-second Biennial, and Kissing Cup 
won another race for the Duke of WESTMINSTER in the 
New Stakes, which brought out the largest field of the 
day. Delphos dealt unkindly with his lavish backers 
in the All Aged Stakes, being beaten by Northshampton. 
Court Ball won the Rous Memorial well for Lord 
CapoGaN, and the victory of the Prince or WALES'S 
Florizel II. in the suitably named St. James’s Palace 
Stakes was extremely popular. 

ota M.C.C. beat Yorkshire last Friday week, 
and Somerset went so near to beating Glou- 


cestershire that they had but seven runs to make with 
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as many wickets to fall, and Messrs. PaLAIRET and 
DvnLop not out ; but their victims would not prolong 
the game. Scoring was much freer than at the 
beginning of the week, Mr. Spurway making 108 for 
Somerset, and Mr. Lucas 99 for Middlesex; but 
still the innings were not, as a rule, large. 

One wicket only was lost in hitting off the balance 
in the Somerset and Gloucester match next day, and 
Somerset won by six. By the same number Surrey 
beat Lancashire, RICHARDSON having once more bowled 
extremely well, and Middlesex got the better of Sussex, 
“six wickets” seeming to have been fated to the day. 

Monday was in most places a very nasty day, and 
the weather interfered greatly with cricket. But it, 
no doubt, helped RicHaRpson to get the whole ten 
wickets of Essex for 72, and it did not prevent the 
Gentlemen of England from playing a fine innings 
against Notts for Barnes’s benefit. The best of this 
was Mr. Stroppart's 148, but Mr. R. Paarret’s 86 was 
also excellent. Mr. BatnsripGe, the Warwickshire 
— played a good 52 for his county against York- 
shire. 

Surrey followed up their success with the ball by a 
great innings of 438 on Tuesday, to which BROCKWELL 
contributed 108; Notts came within a run of the 
Gentlemen, and there was good cricket in Warwickshire 
v. Yorkshire. 

On Wednesday Surrey had no difficulty in finishing 
off Essex by an innings and 261; but the other matches 
were drawn. 


Some very interesting pictures were sold 
this day week at CurisTig’s, a RuysDAEL 
fetching over four thousand guineas; a ‘“ Water 
“ Frolic” of Old CRoME, 2,600 (said to be the top price 
of the master), and the charming little golf picture, 
referred to in last week’s Saturday Review, over 600. 

A very large fire broke out on Thursday night in a 
nest of furniture warehouses at Finsbury, which burnt 
brilliantly all night. 


Obituary. Mr. CaLpeER MARSHALL, who died at over 

* eighty, belonged to a school of sculpture 
which is now out of fashion, and which may be 
admitted never to have sinned by too much strength. 
His ideal heads and figures, however, were undoubtedly 
very pretty, if they were a trifle weak and conven- 
tional; while it might not be so easy as les jeunes 
think to defend the school which has succeeded his 
from the charge of substituting a conventionality of 
sometimes violent ugliness for one of too often feeble 


Miscellaneous. 


The Countess DE GasPaRIN, who died this week aged 
eighty, was perhaps better known in England thirty 
years ago (when a translation of The Near and Heavenly 
Horizons was popular with English religious readers) 
than more recently. An orthodox French Protestant, 
and a woman of great charity and philanthropy, she 
was also one of considerable ability and literary power, 
which the rather florid and dowcereux character of her 
style did not conceal from those who had eyes. 


MM. ARMAND SILVESTRE and Moranp’s cele- 
The Theatres. brated Buddhist drama Jzeyl, written for 
Mme. SaraH BERNHARDT, was produced on Monday, at 
Daly’s Theatre, with Mme. BERNHARDT in the title- 


part. 


LEEDS. WITHOUT FOLLOWERS.. 


" HESE people at Leeds, the Liberal Federation, 

“ are a lot of humbugs; they are insignificant 
“ people; the Government do not really agree with 
“them.” This is a quotation from Mr. LaBoucHERE’s 
speech at Leeds, last Wednesday ; and though he, of 
course, was only quoting it as from an imaginary 


is so fatally apt, the hypothesis upon which he 
imagines it to have been delivered is so desperately 
like the real state of the case, that once more, and for 
the hundredth time, the member for Northampton 
causes us to ask ourselves whether he puts any 
check upon his propensity for making cynical fun 
of himself and his friends. For consider what had 
just happened before these words were uttered. Dr, 
Spence Watson had led the embattled Radicals 
to war (as per small handbills) in the Albert Hall 
at Leeds, but the staff by which he was sur- 
rounded presented rather a melancholy contrast to 
that which gathered round the challengers of the 
House of Lords at a certain famous demonstration 
in the South of England some months ago. There 
was not only no Sir WiLLI4aM Harcourt (who, on the 
contrary, is understood to have been trying on a peer’s 
robes in the privacy of his own abode at the very time 
when this meeting was being held), but there was no 
colleague of Sir WiILLIAM’s present, either of Cabinet 
or of lower rank; nay, there was no one—unless, 
indeed, it were Mr. LasoucHERE himself, an exception 
which in the circumstances is no exception—who has 
ever been for a moment contemplated in connexion with 
Ministerial office, or whose presence can be regarded as 
imparting the faintest flavour of official approval to 
the proceedings. Mr. Hopwoop, Mr. Jacos Bricut, 
Sir Witrrip Lawson, Mr. Snape, Mr. Caine, Mr. 
ELLIs GRIFFITH, and Mr. WoopHOovsE—what are we to 
say of these? That they are men of intense politi- 
cal earnestness? Yes, no doubt. That they are 
men of extraordinary intellectual ability? Let us 
again reply, if with less confidence, in the affirm- 
ative. But can any one say of them that they are 
men of vast public and Parliamentary influence? Will 
any one venture to assert that, when the average 
British householder opened his newspaper on Thurs- 
day morning, he exclaimed, “What? Sir WiILFrrip 
“* Lawson in the front rank of this movement against 
“the House of Lords! Then things are getting serious. 
“ And Mr. Hopwoop and Mr. Snape, too, at the head 
“of it! This means business; and the Lords had 
“ better look out.” 


These assuredly are not exclamations which went up 
from many a breakfast table last Thursday, and no one 
knows that better than Mr. LasoucHere himself. No 
one is more fully aware than he that, in the view of 
the great mass of the people of this country—and we 
here speak of them without any reference whatever to 
their political views—there is not a single man among 
those who took part in the Leeds demonstration (he 
will admit it even of himself, in his character of 
“serious” politician) whose name carries the slightest 
weight in the department of action. That is to say, 
there is not one among them whom any sensible fellow- 
countryman can suppose to possess the power of bring- 
ing any political object which he is accustomed to spout 
about one single step nearer to realization. Mr. 
LABOUCHERE, we say, is fully conscious of all this; he 
is much too shrewd a judge of men and things to over- 
rate the importance of the notorieties and nonentities 
with whom he is associated; yet it is with the full 
consciousness of this that he reviews the situation 
in that spirit of (surely malicious) candour which 
animated the remark above quoted, and the observations 
which preceded it. He reminded his audience that he 
had “interpolated in the Address a little comment on 
“the House of Lords” which the Commons had ac- 
cepted ; yet on the last vote Ministers voted against 
it, and—he might have added—had to resort to 
the extraordinary and humiliating expedient of bring- 
ing in a revised Address, in order to get rid of 
it. But “until they had the thing ”—that is, the 
resolution against the House of Lords—* clearly in a 


critic, yet the suggestion which the criticism conveys 


** Bill, and collectively endorsed by the Government, 
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“ they would have men going about the country ” and 
describing the Liberal Federation, in the terms above 
quoted, as a “lot of humbugs” and “ insignificant 
“ people” with whom the Government “do not really 
“agree.” There can hardly have been a man among 
Mr. LABOUCHERE’s hearers whose heart did not tell him 
that this is “dreadful true,” and that, as long as a 
Government presided over by a peer, led in the House 
of Commons by a Minister who may probably become 
a peer, and manned as to its principal offices by men 
who nearly all hope for peerages at some future 
date, shows no particular alacrity to abolish the 
House of Peers, the National Liberal Federation cuts, 
and must continue to cut, an exceedingly ridiculous 
er No doubt they are unwilling to think that 

. LABOUCHERE is laughing at them. Yet what is 
the alternative? The alternative is to suppose that 
one of the most confirmed cynics that ever lived enter- 
tains the belief that a Government so constituted, and 
whose members occupy that peculiar relation to the 
House of Lords which we have described above, will 
disinterestedly lend a hand to its overthrow. Why, he 
would as soon credit his baronet colleague with the 
fixed intention of dropping the prefix with which he 
so foolishly pretends to be dissatisfied. And his own 
enumeration of the forces opposed to him must, in its 
very omissions, have reminded Mr. LaBoucHERE that 
there are more people interested in upholding the 
Lords than the Lords themselves, ‘‘ They would have,” 
he said, “‘a great trinity against them, of priests, of 
“ peers, and of snobs.” Can he have forgotten that so 
recent and so profoundly true criticism of his on the 
Radical love of a lord, from which it would appear that 
the third of these allied forces will include the bulk of 
his own political party ? 

The fussy feebleness of the Leeds demonstration, re- 
garded from the point of view of practical politics, is so 
much the most important point for remark about it that 
we have not troubled ourselves with its political utterances 
considered on the speculative side. But anything more 
comically muddle-headed than the dealings of the Con- 
ference with the principal question before them it would 
be difficult to imagine. They spent nearly the whole of 
their time in debating the comparative merits of a 
resolution and an amendment which differed verbally, 
indeed, from each other, but were absolutely undis- 
tinguishable in substance and effect. Both of these 
precious propositions recommend to the Government a 
revolutionary measure, which, if it were carried out, 
would simply put an end to the existence of the House 
of Lords as a branch of the Legislature ; yet the ques- 
tion of adding to this a specific demand for the 
“ abolition ” of the House of Lords was discussed with 
as much prolixity as if it made the slightest prac- 
tical difference. It is true that the resolution 
only suggested that the Government should in- 
troduce the measure in question “ as soon as 
“ practicable.” and that Mr. LaBoucHERE’s amendment 
called upon Ministers to bring it in sooner than prac- 
ticable—namely, “ in the course of the present Session” ; 
but it does not appear that the Conference was really 
divided by any such trifle as a mere dispute between 
the rival claims of the possible and the impossible. 
The contention was between those who thought 
it enough to propose that the Government should 
introduce a measure for the “abolition of the 
“ House of Lords’ veto,” by empowering the House 
of Commons to reintroduce the rejected Bill and pass 
it over the head of the other House, and those who 
held that this would be a “ milk-and-water policy,” 
unless accompanied by a formal affirmation that “the 
“ House of Lords ought to be abolished.” It does not 
seem to have dawned upon any one of these noisy 
ignoramuses that the expression “‘ House of Lords ” isa 


nobled persons, but a legislative Assembly possessed of 

certain powers, and that the abolition of those powers 

would not merely “lead to”—as most of the speakers 

seemed foolishly and confusedly to think—but would 

be the abolition of the Assembly itself. 

If any further illustration of the ignorance and 

impotence of these inflated babblers were needed, we 

might find it in the fact that, out of twenty-three 

speakers, one, and one only, vouchsafed a word upon 

the question of how their policy is to be carried into 
effect. “It had been said,” observed Mr. JosEru 
Rowntree, “that the Lords would refuse to pass a 
‘“ measure for the abolition of their own veto.” Truly, 
O JoserH! it has been so said, and more than once ; 
yet one might think, for all the notice taken of it by the 
National Liberal Federation, that it never had been said. 
But Mr. Rowntree “ believes that the forces of civiliza- 
“ tion would be equal to the occasion.” That sounds 
well enough; but, when we ask what they may be, 
these forces of civilization, we find only our old friend 
a Prime Minister armed by the Crown with powers 
to create a few hundred peers. No wonder the 
meeting generally fought shy of the subject if 
they had nothing better to contribute to it than this 
childish proposal. Has it never occurred to the 
simpletons who from time to time revive it, with its 
supposed justification in the fact of its having been 
once talked about more than sixty years ago, that, even 
if the thing had been actually done at the time when 
it was talked about, it would have afforded them no 
precedent whatever? To pack a House of Lords with 
new peers in order to pass a particular measure, would 
no doubt have been a dangerous straining of the pre- 
rogative of the Crown ; but it is not in the same hemi- 
sphere of thought with the same act done for the 
purpose of subverting the Constitution. A sovereign 
incapable of deliberately betraying his trust might do 
the one ; no sovereign who was not capable of a cowp 
d'état could possibly consent to dothe other. But it is 
idle to waste words on this musty piece of Radical 
folly. Why does not Mr. LasoucHere, who has 
sustained a ludicrous rebuff in the rejection of his 
amendment, “amid great cheering,” take the bold 
and only logical course, of urging the Government to 
abolish the Lords by resolution of the House of 
Commons ? 


FRENCH FISHING. 


N French literature the Contemplative Man and his 
recreation are treated not much more kindly than 

in English. The patience of the angler and his rare 
success in getting a glorious nibble are the themes of 
banter. Sufferance is his badge, an empty creel his 
reward, but still he fishes. M. Epmonp ReEnorr, in 
La péche mise a la tée de tows, produces a blend 
between WaLTon and Stewart. The book is amusing 
and instructive. Replying to the enemy, he maintains 
that Byron and Scorr were anglers. Byron's lines on 
Wa ton, ‘‘ the quaint, old, cruel coxcomb,” lead us to 
a different opinion. Scorr calls himself “no fisher,’ 
but confesses to “trout half a yard long,” taken in 
Border burns, and in the Gleddis-weal caught two big 
trout at one cast. He never was much of a salmon-fisher. 
MEISSONIER was a fisher. Victor HuGo had been known 
to throw a fly, though, doubtless, not so skilfully as 
Worpsworts. ALPHONSE Karr fished. As to the 
reproach of ‘ patience,” that only means, said he, that 
the non-angling Philistine wishes to pose as “un 
“ homme bouillant et passionné.” “Je suis le bouil- 
“lant ACHILLE!” Homer tells us that there were 
plenty of trout in Simois, but not that ACHILLES 


fished for them. 
Le pécheur & la ligne 
Vit et meurt vierge et martyr, 


term of art, meaning not a certain number of en- 


says RICHEPIN. 
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Tout le long de la journée, 

O destin, tu leur promets 

La douce proie ajournée 

Qu’ils n’attraperont jamais. 

All day long they sit and wait 
On the promises of Fate, 

All day long they sit and watch 
For the spoil they never catch. 


French anglers, we learn, buy their reels and lines 
from us; purchasing hickory rods, “‘ because they are 
“ English.” Perhaps they are made in England, as 
glued-up cane rods are now. M. RENOIR appears 
to prefer a cheap article in bamboo. He is learned 
on floats and leads, but has a Waltonian con- 
tempt for reels, “whose object is to make three 
‘or four francs for the vendor.” ‘Je vous vois 
“ bondir,” he adds; and we certainly do bound. The 
reel is “the last word of progress”; but M. RENoIR 
fishes without a reel. But an illustration shows 
us Monsieur fishing from a punt under an umbrella! 
Perhaps a reel is not necessary in these peaceful 
manceuvres, where you actually use cheese by way of a 
lure, also cherries. It is a fact, though we do not 
expect to be credited, that trout will take heather- 
bells strung on a bare hook; but we never tried 
cherries. M. ReEnormr does not think that fish hear 
much, Sroppart thought that trout do not hear at 
all. Our author seems to doubt whether trout take 
an artificial for a real fly, and the flies in his 
illustration are not very like insects. But if M. 
RENOIR will try in a chalk stream, with dry fly, he will 
be left in little doubt on the question. In fact, M. 
Renoir is much more at home with carp, perch, 
pike, barbel, and so forth, than with trout. He is a 
bottom-flyfisher, obviously ; and, like WaLron, in the 
matter of trout fishing in a clear stream, has to seek 
counsel of some French Corron. The Eure is his 
Dove, and it is a water where a fish is apt to get 
weeded. The friend seems to be an artist ; he spots a 
rising fish, and hooks him at the third time of 
asking—a good one too, of three pounds. The Eure 
must repay a visit if three-pounders are common. A 
landing-net, of course, is necessary ; it is only in Scot- 
land that the hardy angler goes without a landing-net, 
except in lochs. The shingly sloping banks make 
this possible; though, in wading far out, scores of 
trout are lost. Till the present generation a landing- 
net was hardly ever seen on Tweed or Ettrick. These 
anecdotes of three-pound trout contain nearly all that 
M. Reno has to say about that fish. He adds, very 
wisely, “tout le monde ne sait pas lancer les mouches.” 
The May-fly seems to last to September—mouche grise 
de Mai. Can this be, and is any land so privileged ? 
Perhaps ‘“‘Ephémére jaune de Mai” is, strictly, our 
May-fly. The March brown is mouche brune de Mars; 
the stone-fly and black gnat are also in use. Like 
StewakT, M. Renoir thinks that four, or at most six, 
flies are all we need. It may be so in the North, but 
hardly on the chalk streams, though, even there, “ it 
“* is not the fly, but the driver,” that secures success. 
M. Renomr says that he fell among salmon on the 
Seine ; he hooked one, and his rod was instantly broken. 
That is his only experience of salmon, and, as he de- 
prived his rod of its top before casting, we only wonder 
that he had any experience at all. Moreover, a reel is 
rather useful in salmon-fishing, and this angler fishes 
without a reel, 


THE FIGHT FOR THE WELSH CHURCH. 


ee are at least two ways of doing everything ; 
or, rather, all possible ways of doing anything 
may be reduced to two general heads—that of the way 
to do it and the way not todo it. Inthe case of the 
resistance to that most impudent proposal called 


The Saturday Review. 


Welsh Disestablishment the past week or ten days has 
provided rather interesting examples of both. Lord 
SaLisBuRY’s speech last week to the Church Defence 
Institution, and the meeting at the Duke of Wesr- 
MINSTER’S'on Monday, when it was resolved to fight 
every Welsh seat, and a good instalment of the neces- 
sary funds was provided, are excellent instances of the 
way to do it. A letter from the Archdeacon of 
MANCHESTER which was published in the Times of this 
day week, and in which we recognize the most admir- 
able intentions, was an equally excellent instance of the 
other way—of the way not to do it. 


Lord Sauissury struck the only note which is now 
anything but a note of ill omen when he said, ‘“‘ Those 
“will be safe who defend themselves”; and as the 
Church Defence Union to which he spoke cannot 
undertake direct political work, its efforts met with 
the necessary supplement and complement in the fund 
and movement started under the Duke of WEst- 
MINSTER’S chairmanship. We have observed an ab- 
surd attempt to make out that the Duke was tres- 
passing somehow in taking this Every member 
of both Houses of Parliament is bound to defend 
the institutions of the realm; and though we should 
not ourselves descend to the chicane of saying 
that those who machinate against the Welsh Church 
— to resign their membership of either House 
before they do so anywhere but in their places 
in Parliament, it is a little too impudent to say 
that a Parliament-man, whether of the Upper or 
Lower House, is disabled from taking part in the 
work of defence out of doors. Every Churchman 
should do what in him lies to help both movements, 
and he should do it from the political as well as 
from the ecclesiastical point of view. We know from 
the historical precedent—and historical precedents 
cannot lie—of the Irish Church business that the 
agitation for ecclesiastical separation will only be the 
prelude to an agitation for Welsh Home Rule ; and we 
know that, as Lord Satissury pointed out, the Dis- 
establishment of the Church in Wales is only a prelude 
to the Disestablishment of the Church in England. 
As for the comparison between the Irish and Welsh 
cases in themselves, there is hardly a weak point in 
the Irish case which is not strong in the Welsh. The 
Welsh Church is not inactive; its activity is one of 
the charges against it. Its enemies shrink convulsively 
from that religious census which was the great Irish 
argument. Nothing can be more certain than that, 
if Welsh particularism, the jealousies of a small but 
active gang of agitators, and the shameless needs of 
the Gladstonian party had not entered into an unholy 
conspiracy, no attack could have been made with the 
faintest chance of success upon it. Therefore Church- 
men cannot fight in a better quarrel, and they are going 
to fight. 

If (let the omen be absent!) they do not win, we 
are afraid that it will be to no small extent due to the 
action or the reluctance to act of “dear good people” 
like Archdeacon WiLson. The Archdeacon is not one 
of those who affect to be Churchmen, and yet clamour 
for the Disestablishment of the Church ; he at least can 
claim our respect, even if he tries our patience. But he 
wants to “‘ meet the Nonconformists halfway.” He does 
not want to “ fight for the mere privileges of his Order.” 
He thinks that the Liberation Society may be really 
acting out of ignorance. What a noble thing, then, 
would a Royal Commission be to set all the facts out! 
It was sufficiently disheartening ; but almost before a 
man could murmur, in very choice dog-Latin, Quem 
Deus vult disestablishere prius ad rogandam Commis- 
sionem Regalem cogit, there came to the rescue the 
slightly unexpected pen of the Rev. Dr. Jos—ErpH PARKER 
of the City Temple. With much that the Rev. Dr. 
JoserH Parker of the City Temple says it is unneces- 
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to deal. His assurance that not only himself, but 
« all his predecessors for two centuries and a half” (this 
is alarge engagement) have “ acted without the faintest 
“stain of envy, jealousy, or uncharitableness,” may 
— @ repetition of those very words which Lord 

BuRY had, with a demure apology that a poor 
layman could not use such strong lan , borrowed 
from the Moderator of the Established Church of Scot- 
land. It certainly does suggest “the bland unction of 
“TaRTUFE.” But here we know our Dr. JOSEPH 
ParkER of old. The point where he is new and really 
valuable is the rather guileless haste which he makes 
to assure Archdeacon Wixson that a Royal Commission 
would do no good at all. “It would not touch the 
* principle ”—the principle so free from envy, jealousy, 
and uncharitableness. We are for once at one with Dr. 
PaRKER; it would not. As Mr. AsquiTH blandly in- 
formed Mr. Boscawen or Lord WotmMeR—we forget 
which—the other night, that it would not affect his own 
views as to nationalizing Welsh Cathedrals however 
many thousands Churchmen were found to have spent 
on them, so we do fully and fervently believe that a 
Royal Commission which should remove every scruple 
from the Archdeacon’s breast would not move a fibre in 
Dr. PaRKER’s. Mr. AsquitH does not love the Church, 
courts the Welsh vote, and does not care a pin for his- 
tory or justice; Dr. Parker hates all Churches that 
are Churches, and does not care a pin for justice or his- 
tory. The “ mysteries of Nonconformity ” (it was a little 
unwise of the Reverend Doctor to use that phrase) 
will not, we agree with him, be illuminated in the very 
slightest degree by a Royal Commission, and could not 
be, even if they were not as a matter of fact as clear as 
the sun at noonday to less childlike eyes than the 
Archdeacon’s. May we not, therefore, appeal to the 
Archdeacon himself, and to the table, the irri- 
tating, the not inconsiderable group of folk like him, 
who cannot make up their minds to take a bold 
side? May we not urge that nothing else will do any 
good at all? Their amiable consideration and sweet 
reasonableness for the possibly good aims, the con- 
ceivably delicate scruples of Nonconformity, will be 
admirably in place when Nonconformists cease from 
trying to force or filch the candlestick from its place. 
Churchmen mean to fight for that candlestick; if the 
Archdeacon cannot join them, for Heavea’s sake let 
him at least get out of their way! 


MOROCCO, 


i is contrary to general expectation that a Sultan 
of Morocco should die peacefully in his bed. It is 
even more contrary to expectation that his successor— 
and he a mere boy, the son of a Circassian slave, and 
not of a woman belonging to a powerful native tribe— 
should be allowed to take his place on the throne 
without war. Yet there is good reason to believe that 
both these unexpected things have happened within 
the last fortnight. There seems to be no foundation 
for the inevitable rumour that MuLEy Hassan died by 
poison, and not by one of the diseases which are chronic 
in Oriental camps. ABDUL Aziz, the BENJAMIN to whom 
the old Sultan left his throne, has apparently been recog- 
nized without serious opposition. The new Miramamolin, 
to take the more convenient Spanish form of Emir-el- 
Mumenin, which is more novel than Sultan, and less 
absurd than Emperor, has not only been recognized by 
Mutey Hassan’s Viziers, “now ours, Sip MAHOMET 
“ BeneLars, Sip BanaMet, and Sip FeEpvL-Et- 
“ Guarnit,” and by “ his army (now ours).” This, in 
the circumstances, was perhaps a matter of course, and 
would in itself be no security for the continuance of 
peace. But the Kabyle chiefs who inhabit “ inacces- 
“ sible mountain fortresses” have recognized the new 


Commander of the Faithful, and so has the Shereef of 


Wazan, whose powers of mischief are great. 
A possible Pretender has been got under lock and key 
at Marakesh. The Viziers will doubtless take good 
care that he does not get out, and unless trouble comes 
from Tafilet, AspuL Aziz will probably take quiet 
possession of the most uneasy throne in the world. 


All this makes it likely that the Viziers, the chiefs of 
the army and the Kabyles, and the Shereef of Wazan 
have not been untaught by experience. It is very 
credible that they have not. Some of them are known 
to be men of ability, and none of them can be so foolish 
as not to be aware that anarchy in Morocco would be 
the beginning of the end of one of the few remaining 
countries in which Mohammedans can live without in- 
cessant vexatious Christian interference. They have, 
therefore, very wisely decided that there shall be no 
anarchy. If it is so, all Europeans ought to rejoice 
except the select few who hold that, because 
Morocco is atrociously ill governed according to our 
notions, it ought to be taken in hand le some 
benevolent European Power. The mere fact that the 
effusively benevolent European Powers cannot agree 
among themselves which of them is to indulge its un- 
selfish ardour for civilizing Morocco is a sufficient 
reason for hoping that they may never be called upon 
to debate the question. By far the most satisfactory 
solution of the whole difficulty would be that Morocco 
should remain what it is, a free Mohammedan State, and 
that the European States should agree to let it alone. 
This settlement may possibly be reached if ABDUL 
Aziz is peaceably established, and succeeds in maintain- 
ing himself. It may be allowed that this is a consider- 
able “if.” Much will depend on whether the young 
ruler has inherited any share of the cleverness, the 
tact, and the temper which undoubtedly belonged to 
Mutey Hassan, or whether he will consent to be 
guided by the experienced Council which has put him 
on the throne, or whether the Viziers and chiefs can 
continue to act harmoniously together, and on the, too 
probably doubtful, loyalty of the Shereef of Wazan. 
It is asking much to expect that there will be no 
failure anywhere in this long chain of conditions. 


In the meantime there is happily no sign that there 
is occasion to fear a danger at least as serious as any 
of those we have mentioned—namely, disputes among 
the European Powers themselves. It is, no doubt, 
awkward that the Spanish cruiser Legazpi, which was 
sent to receive the first instalment of the Melilla 
indemnity from Tangier should have returned with- 
out the money. If Spain allows herself to be pro- 
voked by delays, the most strenuous exertions of 
France and England may fail to prevent very serious 
complications. We must trust that Spain will be 
tolerant of a sin to which she is herself sufficiently 
inclined, and will make allowance for the difficulties 
of a new rule in Morocco. It was curiously consistent 
with the whole conduct of MuLey Hassan to his 
Christian neighbours that he should have died just at 
the moment when his death would serve to put off the 
payment of an indemnity. Spanish statesmen, too, 
must be bereft of sense if they do not know that France 
would never permit them to effect a permanent esta- 
blishment in Morocco. If she makes trouble, there 
may be some doubt who will profit; but it will cer- 
tainly not be Spain. The French Government and 
Chamber have happily not hitherto shown any of the 
aggressive, arrogant spirit which they have been ready 
enough to show in less ticklish African questions. In 
the absence of attack from without and anarchy within, 
this phase also of the Morocco question may be tided 
over without a crash. 
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L.L. AND R.U. 


banana as the National Liberal Federation is not to be 
confounded with the National Reform Union, so 
the National Reform Union must in turn be carefully 
distinguished from the London Liberal and Radical 
Union. A convenient memoria technica for the re- 
calling of this distinction might run somewhat as 
follows :— 
A body of our wisest men 
Who represent the Nation 
Is sometimes called a Union, 
Sometimes a J ederation. 


And deem not, when ‘tis “ Union” hight, 
All speculation’s fun done ; 
Its prefix must be guessed aright— 
Is’t National or London? 
Perhaps no similar aid to memory is required to ensure 
the accurate recollection of their common address ; but 
anyhow this will serve :— 
Yet note that, differing as they do, 
Here “ National” and “ London” meet, 
Here F, and L. join hands with U.; 
All hail alike from Tooley Street. 
With this place of origin in our minds we shall, no 
doubt, find a certain pathos in the fact recorded in 
a Radical newspaper the other day, that the N. R. U. has 
only now for the first time in its life of thirty years 
assembled in London. Is this the nostalgia of old age, 
and can Union have come home to Tooley Street, or its 
neighbourhood, to die? Perhaps the N. L. F. A., after 
a few more years of wandering among the manufac- 
turing centres of the North, as Newcastle, Leeds, and 
elsewhere, will feel the same impulse. The L. L. and 
R. U, is of a more homekeeping temper—though in 
saying that we are far from meaning to insinuate the 
proverbial disparagement of its wits—and we are not 
aware that it has ever strayed far from its cunabular 


| 
| 
| 


thoroughfare. There is, moreover, a certain timidity | 
of conception about its programmes, which has been | 


logically illustrated by the fact that, only a day or two 
before one of its two “ National” fellow-workers met 
in its strength to demolish the House of Lords, the 
London Liberal and Radical Union convened a special 
meeting of its Council for the comparatively humble 
object of “considering the Registration Bill.” Not 
even the presence of Professor Stuart in the chair, 
and the support of members of the Council bearing the 
honoured names of Hinp, Hatcn, Spray, GARLICK, and 
WASHINGTON HayCock, could quite enable the proceed- 
ings to support so trying a comparison. 

Nevertheless it must be admitted that, if this 
programme was for Radicals a somewhat exiguous 
one, the L. L. and R. U. did their best to plump it 
out. They have managed to discover ten distinct 
points in which a Registration Bill would fail to 
satisfy the just aspirations of London Liberals and 
Radicals ; and they began by resolving (worthy souls !) 
that, in the opinion of the Council, no amendment of 
the Registration laws will be satisfactory which does 
not make good each and every one of those short- 
comings. Among them one notices, as illustrating 
the eminently practical character of these politicians, 
the careful inclusion of all those provisions of the 
pending Ministerial Bill by which a large body of the 
supporters of the Government have been so effectually 
disgusted with the measure. Every cumbersome, or 
costly, or generally unsatisfactory proposal which 
Ministers have embodied in their already discredited 
scheme has been preserved and reproduced with touch- 
ing fidelity in these singularly futile proceed- 
ings. Half-yearly registration, appointment of 58 
registration officers, payment of election expenses 
from the local funds, holding all elections on one 
day—every fad, acceptable or unacceptable to the 
present Ministerial majority, finds a place on their 
programme ; and resolutions in favour of all of them 


alike are passed with as much gravity as if they stood 
in some sort of business-like relation to the political 
circumstances of the hour. 

Not content, however, with having thus plainly 
written themselves down members of the London 
Liberal and Radical Union, they went on to cross their 
t’s and dot their 7’s (in a figurative sense, of course, for 
neither of those letters occurs in the word) by passing 
a series of other resolutions based upon the apparent as- 
sumption that they were addressing a Government as 
little weary in well-doing as themselves. Thus they re- 
solved to appoint a deputation to Mr. Jon MORLEY, to 
urgeon him theabsolute necessity of extending the Regis- 
tration Bill in accordance with their previous resolution, 
They then resolved to “urge upon the Government 
‘‘ the imperative necessity of passing the first section 
“of the Registration Bill before the close of the 
“ present Session.” And, lastly, “urgency having 
“ been obtained ” (this last touch of burlesque gravity 
is delicious), Mr. B. Jones moved that “this Council 
‘wishes to urgently impress on the Government the 
“ necessity of taking very energetic measures for facili- 
“tating the progress of business in the House of 
“* Commons, and further expresses its opinion that no 
“ recess ought to be allowed until all the measures 
“ named inthe QUEEN’s Speech have been passed through 
“* their several stages.” We wonder what are the “ ener- 
“ getic measures” which the L. L. and R. U. think it 
possible to take to expedite the progress of a Bill 
which its authors do not understand and its opponents 
understand too well. We wonder how long the 
Session would last if no recess were really to be 
allowed until the House had passed the amorphous 
block of Newcastle Programme which they wedged 
into the QuEEN’s Speech. And, lastly, we wonder 
whether any member of the Union is really so unutter- 
ably silly as to suppose that the Government would 
willingly prolong the Session for a single day longer 
than it will take them to get through their financial 
business. 


MR, RHODES’S LECTURE. 


R. THACKERAY has remarked more than once 
on the difficulty of knowing, when the sinner is 
rebuked, whether it is because heaven is really offended, 
or only because the self-love of the teacher has in some 
way been hurt. We find his doubt apply very handily 
to the lecture which Mr. Ceci RuopEs has been good 
enough to administer to the mother-country, entirely, 
of course, for her good. Mr. RHopDEs is of opinion that 
politicians at home waste too much of their time on 
the infinitely little. ‘‘ They have been talking in 
“* England about three acres and a cow, about liquor 
“ legislation, and about the question of local govern- 
“ ment for Ireland. They spend their whole time in 
“these matters, but the big question of the trade of 
“the people they neglect.” Mr. Ra#opEs is good 
enough to see merits in the mother-country, and 
to recognize that she still serves some purpose—such, 
for instance, as preserving the Cape Government, with 
its manlier and wider views, from the presence of a 
French or German squadron in Table Bay, as an in- 
cident in the scramble for Africa, or even from a visit 
by a Portuguese cruiser. In return, Mr. Raopes has 
offered something to its advantage ; but his generosity 
has been declined by parochial politicians at home, 
intent on the mere tithings of mint and anise, but ob- 
livious of the weightier matters of the law. 

This is a very lofty strain, and yet, as we read it, 
those doubts as to the respective shares of heaven 
and the anger of the preacher in inspiring the rebuke 
will suggest themselves. Perhaps it will help to clear 
up the obscurity if we first settle what it is that Mr. 
Ruopves has offered and Her MaJesty’s Government 
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has declined. On the face of it, it is something 
friendly—namely, that a clause should be inserted in 
the Charter of the South Africa Company, to the 
effect that at no time shall the Company charge 
higher import dues on British goods than are at pre- 
sent imposed by the South African Customs Union of 
the Cape Government. At a time when the imposi- 
tion of dues on our exports is universal, it appears to be 
an advantage that some limit should at least be put 
somewhere to their amount. We do not complain that 
the Cape Government is mindful of the fact that the word 
British covers its own exports, and that, while thinking 
of the mother-country, it is not forgetful of self. It is 
quite within its right in attending to its own business. 
But the offer Mr. Ruopes has made is open to three 
criticisms. First, the South Africa Company is not 
endowed with unlimited powers of taxation, and what- 
ever tariff it does draw up is subject to revision 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. No 
stipulation that Customs dues shall not pass a cer- 
tain limit is needed. Second, if the South African 
Customs Union is to be taken as the standard, the 
Company may plausibly ask to be allowed to come 
up to it, which it may not be our interest to 
allow. Third, we can have no guarantee that the 
South African Customs Union will not revise its scale 
in an upward direction, to use the beautiful formula 
of the German Chamber of Commerce. Mr. MaGutre, 
indeed, assures us that the Cape charges only for 
revenue, and not for protection; but sons of Irish 
kings are not all sons of prophets, and we furiously 
doubt Mr. Macuire’s ability to predict with infallible 
certainty what may be done ten years hence. There 
is a phrase in his letter which is significant. It 
is that in which he speaks of “the differential 
“duties which the Imperial Government at present 
“permits to be levied in a hole-and-corner fashion 
“upon colonial goods in the Bechuanaland Pro- 
“tectorate.” Is it not just possible that the Cape 
was mainly concerned with the abolition of those 
hole-and-corner duties when Mr. RHopEs made his 
offer to the Imperial Government? It is, once 
more, quite right to attend to its own affairs, only 
there is just a touch about the Imperial sentiment of 
its offer of one for myself and nothing in particular for 
the mother-country. 


We cannot affect to think that anything has been 
lost by the unwillingness of the Colonial Office to 
consent to the drafting of the Company’s charter on 
the terms approved by Mr. Raopgs. Nothing was 
offered to the mother-country which she does not 
already possess, and no security worth estimating was 
given as to the future. On the other hand, the 
mperial Government was asked to begin a change in 
the commercial and fiscal policy of the last two gene- 
rations which could not possibly have stopped there, 
and must have opened all kinds of matter of debate 
with the other colonies and foreign nations. Mr. 
Ruopes is a very clever man, and English politicians 
are not perfectly wise in the matters to which he 
refers; but he is a little too fond of lecturing the 
mother-country simply because it does not at once 
say ditto to every scheme he proposes. 


MR. BALFOUR'’S SPEECH. 


‘ees prevailing dulness of politics is at least to be 
thanked for giving Mr. BaLrour an opportunity 
to make an interesting and novel speech to the Non- 
conformist Unionist meeting at the Memorial Hall. 
There is little temptation to dwell on the doings of 
Ministers who “have their hands full with the self- 


“ imposed task of comprehending their own measures, 
“and stumbling and blundering through the details 
“of what they are pleased to describe as a great 
“ financial reform.” Mr. BaLrour turned from an 
unpromising subject to matters which are of enduring 
interest. He left the mere politics of the hour 
for the politics of the time. Neglecting the mere 
manceuvres by which a handful of wire-pullers are 
endeavouring to cook a majority, he applied himself 
to the tendencies and aims which prevail among such 
as do not belong, with more or less disguise, to the 
race of TADPOLE and Taper. It is an example which 
one could wish more generally followed. Even the 
considerable majority of politicians who would not 
bring to the work Mr. Batrour’s power of think- 
ing could at least do themselves: and their audi- 
ences no harm if they could endeavour, now and 
then, to speak of politics apart from the great elec- 
tioneering auction. It is not the smallest merit in Mr. 
Batrour’s speech that he did not make his general 
consideration lead up to a bid for votes, neither in the 
cheap-jack style with which Mr. AsquiTH has made us 
familiar, nor yet with those eyes of meek surrender 
affected by Lord RosEBERY. 


The immense change which has come over the whole 
tone of feeling with which politics are now approached 
by all who take any real interest in them, within the 
present generation, isindeed well worth noting and esti- 
mating. What was compendiously described as the 
doctrine of laissez-faire has more than fallen into 
discredit. It is as good as forgotten. Since Lord 
BRAMWELL died, protesting to the last, in sentences 
of an excellent brevity, the doctrine has hardly 
had a defender who even cares to speak, still 
less one who can make himself heard. The con- 
trast is most extraordinary because, if ever there 
was a doctrine which was loud, which was for ever 
bawling confident assertions, which was intensely 
conscious of its own real cleverness, which was 
pragmatical and supercilious, it was this. And yet to- 
day it is as good as dumb. Mr. Batrour noted the 
neglect into which MILL has fallen in places where he 
was supreme twenty-five years ago, and among men 
who are now of the age of those who then read 
and believed in him. It may be doubted whether 
the Liberty or the Representative Government is 
more read than the De Jure Regni of BUCHANAN. 
The Radicalism of M1LL’s own time has certainly little 
more visible influence now than the aristocratic Repub- 
licanism of the Scotch Humanist. What has come in 
its place is exactly that ideal of the State—those 
opinions as to its functions, those hopes of good to be 
done by its efforts—which laissez-faire denounced as 
long as it had any breath left. 


These things are not new, as Mr. BaLrour knows, but a 
return, with mere changes in language, to what had been 
the universal belief of mankind during the ages before the 
great break of the French Revolution. Nor did they alto- 

ether leave themselves without a witness, even when 
Eandale was loudest. There is little in what Mr. 
Ba.rour notes as prevailing to-day, and adheres to 
himself, which is not to be found in the writings 
of CARLYLE, asserted by him for years, when he, 
too, was a voice crying in the wilderness. That 
laissez-faire amounts, when fully carried out, to mere 
cowardly surrender and suicide on the part of the 
State ; that Government guidance is only bad when it 
is mean and unwise; that “experiments for the 
“ amelioration of those members of the community who 
“ most need assistance ” are very fit to be undertaken— 
all this is no news to those who possess some familiarity 
with the work of CaRLYLE, bearing dates long ante- 
cedent to the birth of Mr. Batrour. Nor indeed, and 
in fact least of all, is the truth contained in Mr. 
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Batrour’s courageous assertion of the need for leader- 
ship. It is delightful at a time when the popular poli- 
tician feeds “the people” with every kind of flattery, and 
Prime Ministers ask for guidance from the National 
Liberal Federation, to find that there is one public man 
left who has the courage to say on a platform that the 
sacred “voice of the people” is nothing but “a 
“meaningless phrase.” We notice that Mr. BALFour 
has caused a shock of horror by this “ inept ” recogni- 
tion of the enduring truth that the mass of men 
cannot govern, but only be governed. 


THE EXGAVATIONS AT MAGNESIA, 


Se two Magnesias in Asia Minor are distinguished by 
the scholar as the city near Mount Sipylus and the 
city near the Meander ; while the plain man knows them 
as the ruins near the stations of Manisa and Balachick, on 
the lines from Smyrna to Alascheir and Smyrna to Dinair. 
It is in the Meander Valley, near Balachick, that the 
Germans have recently been excavating, with the results 
just published in the Athenische Mittheilungen of their 
Imperial Archeological Institute. They have managed to 
unearth the ruins of the theatre, and have thus obtained 
some fresh material for the rather acrimonious controversy 
about the structure of the Greek and Roman stage; and 
incidentally they have found a number of inscriptions of 
considerable interest. 


In the little that Strabo says about Magnesia, he finds 
space enough to comment on a blundering inscription at 
the theatre (xiv. 1.41). There was a bronze statue there 
in honour of Anaxenor the minstrel, a follower of Mark 
Antony, and on the pedestal a couple of lines were quoted 
from the Odyssey, ix. 3, 4 :— 


otos 68° Bevis évadiyxios 


The mason had miscalculated the amount of space at his 
disposal, and aidyv appeared without the final ». This pro- 
voked Strabo into saying that the citizens looked rather 
like a set of dunces for tolerating such a thing, since aidy 
gave the nominative or dative in place of the accusative, 
and thus made nonsense of the passage. The inscription 
has now been brought to light again, and there is the 7 of 
avéqy at the very edge of the stone, with no space beyond 
for ». The statue has gone; for that was bronze, while the 
pedestal was only marble, and in the Dark Ages there was 
a greater demand for old metal than for lime. Among the 
other pedestals that have thus outlived their statues, there 
is one with the signature of Demetrius, another with the 
signature of Myron, and another with the signature of 
Apollonius of Tralles, the son of Tauriscus. This Myron 
can hardly be the celebrated sculptor of that name; but 
Apollonius is clearly of the family of Apollonius and 
Tauriscus of Tralles, who are mentioned by Pliny as the 
sculptors of the huge group, known as the Toro Farnese, in 
the Museum at Naples. There is also a little marble figure 
of Hermes Tychon with the signature of Antilochus. This 
is carved in relief upon a block of marble in the form of a 
tripod, and occupies the space between the two front legs; 
but the character of the work suggests that this marble 
block was only a pedestal for a bronze tripod with a figure 
of the god below. 


Another group of inscriptions gives some curious infor- 
mation about the plays performed at Magnesia in the first 
century B.c. At one festival the prizes were taken by 
Agathenor of Ephesus with a comedy, The Girl from Miletus, 
and Ptolemy of Ephesus with a tragedy, Clytemnestra, and 
a satiric drama, Ajax. At another they were taken by 
Metrodorus of Magnesia with a comedy, Birds of a Feather, 
or “Ovow, and Theodorus of Magnesia with a tragedy, 
Hermione, and a satyry, The Sacrificial Priest, or @urijs. But 
the prizes for tragedy and “satire” did not necessarily go 
to the same author, for Glaucon of Ephesus took the prize for 
tragedy at a — when Polemo of Magnesia took the 
satiric prize, Diomedes of Pergamus taking the prize for 
comedy. Unluckily, the titles of these pieces eh ge ut 
on record. The remaining lists are seriously damaged, but 


they give the titles of two other pieces, Protesilaus, a 
“ satire ” Harmodius of Tarsus, and Palamedes, one by 
Theudorus of Magnesia. Several of the titles are familiar, 
Sophocles wrote tragedies of Hermione and Clytemnestra, 
Alexis wrote a comedy of The Girl from Miletus. Anti- 
phanes, Ephippus, and Poseidippus all wrote comedies of 
Birds of a Feather. And most likely these dramatists at 
—— did very little more than bring old pieces up to 
te. 


The theatre itself is a work of several different centuries, 
The oldest is built of stone; a later part is built of 
marble ; and the latest part is built of anything that could 
be got, pedestals for statues, drums of columns, &c. These 

are distinguished by colouring and shading in the 
plans and drawings published in the Mittheilungen, and in 
the letterpress their history is given by Dr. Dirpfeld. As 
everybody knows, this very able architect has taken a line 
of his own about the structure of the Greek and Roman 
stage; and although his statement of the facts is probably 
beyond dispute, several of his inferences appear fto be un- 
tenable. 


The auditorium is nearly in the form that Vitruvius 
describes as customary among the Greeks. According to 
his account, v. 7. 1, the semicircle was rc towards 
the stage by two ares of a circle of double the radius, 
the centre of each are being at the opposite end of 
the semicircle. Roughly speaking, there are only six- 
sevenths of the semicircle here, and the centres of the 
ares are where its ends would be, if there were eight- 
sevenths. 


Facing the auditorium there was originally a structure 
about 105 feet in length and 25 in depth; and this was 
divided into five rooms of nearly equal size. Afterwards a 
long room was added behind the three in the middle, and a 
pair of staircases behind the two at the end. These stair- 
cases gave access to the floor above the long room; and 
their contour shows that this floor was fully 12 feet above 
the ground. The floor above the rooms in front must have 
been at least 7 feet above the ground if people were to walk 
about below, the ground-floor being on a level with the 
ground outside. Dr. Dérpfeld assumes that the floor above 
the rooms in front was on a level with the floor above the 
room behind, and refers to the statement of Vitruvius, v. 7. 
2, that in the Greek theatres the stage was between 10 and 
12 feet high. But he then rejects the statement of 
Vitruvius that the actors performed upon the stage, and 
asserts that they performed in the orchestra below, the 
front wall of the stage forming the scenery behind them. 
There is not any evidence of this; and the reader has to 
choose between the statements of Dr. Diérpfeld and the 
statements of Vitruvius on a matter that was within the 
knowledge of Vitruvius and is not within the knowledge of 
Dr. Dirpfeld. 


Another theory is that the high Vitruvian stage was a 
development of a low stage in use in the fifth century B.c., this 
low stage being in its turn a development of the “ table ” that 
served as as in the days of Thespis. And here Dr. 
Dérpfeld refers to certain doorways in the front wall of the 
stage at Magnesia as decisive evidence that no lower stage 
can have existed there; his ent being that such a 
stage would have interfered with the free use of the door- 
ways. But this does not really touch the point at all; for 
he assigns the oldest portion of the theatre to the fourth 
century, and nobody has suggested that the low stage was 
in use after the fifth century. 


At the time when the long room and stairs were added 
at the back of the original structure, a pair of corridors was 
added at the sides by building a pair of walls a little way 
beyond the side walls and parallel to them. These walls 
were of stone, as was the rest of the structure; but out in 
front they joined two transverse wallsof marble. The audi- 
torium seems to have been faced with marble about 200 B.c., 
and as these marble walls stood opposite the auditorium, 
they probably were constructed then in place of similar 
walls of stone. Now, although these transverse walls were 
in advance of the front wall of the stage, they would not 
have concealed it from the audience, as they were hardly 
any wider than the corridors; but Dr. Diérpfeld maintains 
that they must have been connected by a colonnade. He 
supposes that this colonnade was formed of wooden pillars 
so long as the walls were of stone, and afterwards of marble 
pillars; but unfortunately there is not the slightest trace 
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of any of these pillars, or their architrave, or even their 
foundations in the ground. 

The stage was reconstructed afterwards, perhaps about 
200 A.D., a large platform being erected in front of what 
was there before. The new platform was approached by a 
sloping path at either end, and the slope shows that 
the height was about 7 or 8 feet. In fact, the height 
could not well be less; for one of the remaining props is 
nearly 7 feet high, and there are doorways in the wall 
in front, as though people were intended to walk about 
below. Now, there is really no evidence to show that the 
older portion of the stage was any higher than this plat- 
form. Dr. Diérpfeld assumes that the floor above the five 
original rooms was on a level with the floor above the later 
room behind, and then refers to the statement of Vitruvius 
(v. 7. 2) that in Greek theatres the stage was between 
ro and 12 feet high. But there is also the statement 
of Vitruvius (v. 6. 2) that in Roman theatres the stage was 
no more than 5 feet high, and the new platform here 
occupies the place that he assigns to the stage in Roman 
theatres; for it covers a portion of the former orchestra 
and abuts upon the auditorium. Dr. Dirpfeld has, there- 
fore, to reject the statements of Vitruvius about the Roman 
theatres in fixing the height of the front stage here, while 
he relies upon the statements of Vitruvius about the 
Greek theatres in fixing the height of the back stage. 
There was clearly a difference of level between the front 
stage and the room behind the back stage ; but Dr. Dérpfeld 
is simply making an assumption when he asserts that the 
back stage was on a level with the room behind, and con- 
sequently higher than the stage in front. 

A subterranean passage ran from underneath the stage 
into the middle of the orchestra. Passages of similar form 
have been discovered in the theatres at Eretria and Tralles. 

This theatre at Magnesia will probably be the subject of 
a lengthy controversy, so antiquarians should be duly grate- 
ful to Dr. F. Hiller von Giirtringen, who not only super- 
intended the excavations, but paid for them himself. The 
Germans have also been excavating at the temple, and 
seem to have found a new interpretation for Vitruvius, 
iii. 2. 6, 3. 8, where this temple is described as the earliest 
example of a Pseudo-Dipteros. They have not published 
their results in full; but, according to a note by Dr. 
Dérpfeld in the Athenische Mittheilungen, vol. xvi. p. 265, 
they have traced the foundations of an inner set of columns. 
The temple must, therefore, have been converted from a 
Dipteros into a Pseudo-Dipteros by taking these columns 
away, whereas Vitruvius speaks as though the temple wasa 
Pseudo-Dipteros in its original design. 


THE OPERA. 


epee operatic doings of Sir Augustus Harris have been 
various and peculiar since our last chronicle; we have 
little else but “ hear, hears” as far as variety is concerned ; 
but the peculiarities of certain performances will come in for 
some blame. We refer here to the introduction of corpora 
extranea into otherwise excellent performances; in other 
words, we object here most emphatically to an Italian 
Siebel with French surroundings, a French Marguerite 
with Italian trimmings, or a German Herald playing the 
bull in the middle of an Italian performance of Lohengrin. 
Peace be with Mlle. Giulia Ravogli for her Siebel, o 

account of the lady’s more or less ized merits ; joy, 
ex imo pectore,to Mme. Melba, though she be singing in 
Volapiik ; but that “wicked worm”!—For, one must be 
mindful that Herr Waldmann, the German Herald in ques- 
tion, is best associated with the “wilder Wurm,” and a 
series of eiffelesco-babelesco-pyramidal grunts through “ ein 
starkes Sprachrohr.” Well, these grunts in the middle of 
the perfect art of MM. de Reszke and Mme. Melba, to say 
nothing of the beautiful voice of Signor Ancona, came 
like so many pugni sul muso. Quite apart from this, 
the mere fact of this manner of a “ mixed” per- 
formance smacks of expedient, and should not happen 
again at Covent Garden. Sir Augustus Harris has not 
only a reputation of exceptional standard to safeguard, but 
he should be careful not to lend anybody a peg to hang a 
reproach on. We are animated by the best wishes towards 
the enterprise of Sir Augustus, and we have been unsparing 
in our praise for all that was worthy of it; but we will 
tolerate no makeshift business at our foremost lyric stage, 


and we trust that we have heard the last of the “ worms,” 
wicked or otherwise. It is difficult to s of Lohengrin 
without mentioning MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszke ; 
and we are pleased to im here—“ in faccia al mondo,” 
as the Knight of the Swan sings—that the conception of 
the titloréle by M. Jean de Reaske is ideally perfect. 
Whoever has seen the fiery Romeo, the sentimental Werther, 
the chivalrous Cid, or the impassioned Don José of M. Jean 
de Reszke cannot help listening with admiration, and even 
respect, to his wonderfully poetical and mystically inspired 
interpretation of the Holy Grail Champion. As Gounod 
has said, “ Jean de Reszke est plus qu'un artiste; c’est la 
plus riche et la plus merveilleuse des palettes,” and Gounod 
knew. M. Edouard de Reszke has been called in the 
States “the champion basso”; the qualification is vulgar, 
but it is true. To a voice unparalleled for compass, 
volume, and beauty of tone he adds the most perfect 
art of singing; and, to quote again an authority on 
voice-production, “La voix d’Edouard de Reszke est la 
mieux émise du monde entier.” With such gifts, small 
wonder if M. Edouard de Reszke’s King in Lohengrin is 
every inch a king. Of Mme. Melba we will say that other 
parts than that of Elsa suit her better, but also, that in the 
balcony scene, and in the first part of the love duet, her 
beautiful voice and perfect singing leave an everlasting 
impression. 

At Drury Lane the series of German performances 
was opened on Tuesday last—with the Walkiire, with 
Mmes. Klafsky, Olitzka, and Gherlsen, Messrs. Bispham, 
Aivary, and Wiegand, in the principal roles. Herr 
Lohse, of Hamburg, conducted in piedi—standing up 
—and this was about the chief merit of his performance. 
Of the other imported artists it will be sufficient to say that 
the hand of time has not dealt kindly with them. We 
were most pleased with Mile. Olitzka as Fricka, Miss 
Gherlsen as Sieglinde, and Mr. Bispham—the most intelli- 
gent of our own artists, and by far the best singer—as 
Hunding. We see a “repeat” announced at Drury Lane 
for the 14th of July—why not repeat the Walkiire, with 
Mme. Adini as Brunhilde? The lady is simply superb in 
the part, and we have witnessed a recent performance at 
the Scala, where Mme. Adini brought down the house 
immediately after the first shout of the warrior maiden. 
Another suggestion yet : we see Don Giovanni in rehearsal ; 
why not have M. Jean de Reszke in the title-part ? Mario's 
and Garcia’s versions are still extant, and the part was a 
favourite one with M, Jean de Reszke at the beginnings of 
his career. 

And now we come to the most important item of this week’s 
review, the first production at Covent Garden of M. Masse- 
net's La Navarraise. Sir Augustus Harrisand M. Massenet 
owe one the other “a proud candle,” as the French say. 
The composer has had the best revanche he could have 
desired after the comparative insuccess of Werther, and Sir 
Augustus has in the Vavarraise a mine of gold; in 
fact, we should not be in the least surprised were this work 
destined to the same triumphant progress as another 
famous one-act opera—Cavalleria Rusticana. There is every- 
thing in the Navarraise—a powerful plot, a musical 
commentary to it which simply carries off admiration 
by storm, and a multitude of ravishing details. This is 
briefly the plot, based on M. Claretie’s short story, 
Cigarette. Zuccaraga, a Carlist chief, holds the Spanish 
army, under General Garrido, in constant check, inflicti 
defeat upon defeat upon it. ‘“ Who strikes this bandit wi 
receive a fortune from me,” exclaims Garrido at the news 
of a fresh disaster. A woman overhears the oath—it is 
Anita, a poor girl, the sweetheart of Araquil, a young 
soldier, whose father had just taunted her with her 
poverty and offered his consent to the marriage of his son 
with Anita on the condition that the girl will bring a 
dowry equivalent to that of Araquil’s two thousand douros. 
Anita proposes a bargain to the Spanish general :—“ For 
2,000 douros you will have ’homme @ qui va votre haine, moi 
Thomme & qui va mon amour”; and before the horror- 
stricken soldier can recover she rushes off on her fatal 
errand. She has accomplished her task, and returns to 
receive the blood-money ; but Araquil has heard that Anita 
had been seen in the Carlist camp. He had followed her, 
mad with suspicion, and here he is brought back, dying of a 
wound received in trying to force the enemy's outposts. 
He sees the money, and understands whence it comes ; and 
as the bells of Bilbao toll for the death of the rebel chief, 
Araquil dies with a curse, and Anita goes mad. The music 
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which M. Massenet bas written for this story is every 
whit as powerful as the story itself, and has, moreover, the 
uncommon merit of absolute sincerity. Never, perhaps, has 
it been given to the distinguished French master to wed 
his music with greater felicity to the words, and certainly 
he has never risen higher in dramatic declamation. La 
Navarraise is inspired, from beginning to end; the work 
does not begin, it bursts upon you with irresistible force, 
and keeps you spellbound until the last note. The descrip- 
tive symphony of the retreat, the love duet, the beautiful 
episodes in imitation of Spanish rhythms—in the scene with 
the father or the soldier’s song—Araquil’s short romanza, 
the lovely “Nocturne,” and the last scene on a pedal of 
bells in hi and f sharp (fsharp and g natural in the score, 
but transposed this time a semitone lower on account of the 
bells cast too low), and an infinite variety of detail in 
treating the dialogues, and every bar, in fine, of the 
Navarraise crient au chef-d’euvre. And this is the long 
and short of it. The performance was the finest witnessed 
yet at Covent Garden; Mme. Calvé has never done any- 
thing more human and more touching than the creation of 
the réle of Anita; M. Alvarez as Araquil has almost sur- 
prised everybody by the power of his acting and declama- 
tion ; and M. Flon, the conductor, has simply covered him- 
self with glory. The difficult mise en scéne was irreproach- 
able ; in fact, the perfection of the performance was such 
that we doubt whether the same effects can be obtained again. 
Once more our thanks and congratulations to Sir Augustus 
Harris, who is doing giant’s work this season, and who, 
so far, has kept every promise of an overwhelming pro- 


gramme. 


THE CATALOGUE OF THE ADRIAN HOPE 
COLLECTION. 


i fine Dutch paintings might be expected in one family 
more than in any other, it would be among the repre- 
sentatives of the celebrated Hopes of Amsterdam. A 
younger brother of the Hope who was one of the earliest 
English baronets founded the branch that was to become 
so famous in the mercantile world of Holland, about the 
time that most of the painters whose works are enumerated 
in this Catalogue were living. Many pictures in the 
present collection, however, have been purchased in recent, 
or comparatively recent, years, and chiefly in this country. 
The illustrations in this Catalogue are the best of the 
kind that we have ever seen in a sale catalogue of works 
of art in England, and they should be of great value and 
interest to many connoisseurs who will neither see the 
collection nor attend the sale; indeed, few illustrated books 
give better specimens of Dutch masters; but, of course, no 
student of Dutch art who, even at the cost of considerable 
inconveniexce, can contrive to visit the collection itself will 
miss this great opportunity. The lots have been arranged 
according to the names of the artists alphabetically. Works by 
Gorrit Berkheyden are not very common in public galleries, 
and Lot 16, “ A View in Haarlem,” is remarkable for the 
spirit and clearness of the figures. “A Hilly Landscape,” 
by Jan Both, is a good example of a Dutch master who was 
a great admirer of nature, and fell much under the influence 
of Claude in his style. “A Village Festival of Monkeys,” 
by Breughel de Velours and David Teniers, is curious and 
comic. The Canaletto gives a view familiar to visitors of 
Venice, and, if it can scarcely rank among the painter’s 
finest pieces of composition, it may take its place with his 
best works in certain other respects. There are two good 
specimens of Gonzales Coques, an artist who imitated Van 
Dyck and painted with great care. Compared with other 
Dutch artists, he did not produce a large number of pictures, 
and he is said to have obtained the help of Artois, Ghering, 
Peter Gysebs, and the younger Steinwych’in his works. 
Whether the two Albert Cuyps will realize as much as 
the pair that made more than 8,oo00/. between them at the 
sale of the Foster Collection, eighteen years ago, remains to 
be seen. It might be difficult to find a more charming 
Gerard Dou than Lot 24—“ The Flute Player”—judging 
from the illustration; and, be it observed, we are on this 
occasion noticing the Catalogue exclusively, and not the 
pictures themselves. There is more expression in the 
face of the girl “intently listening,’ by Greuze, than is 
usually the case in his works, and there can be little doubt 
that in this sale there will be an immense increase upon 


the moderate price which this painting cost at Mr. Braine’s - minent. 


sale in 1857. Although he was living in the days of Van 
Dyck and Rubens, Dr. Waagen calls Bartholomeus van der 
Helst “by far the most renowned of the Dutch portrait- 
painters” of his period, and the example given here isa 
very striking one. Next come two good specimens of Jan 
van der Heyden’s powers of architectural drawing and his 
somewhat awkward and constrained handling of trees, 
Anything in the shape of a Hobbema in good condition 
realizes a high price in these days, and Lot 30 will be 
appraised by visitors to Christie’s with great interest. The 
Hondecoeter is a delightful bird picture, and seems to be 
free from the dark and heavy passages which injure the 
effect of some of his works. One of the chief characteristics 
of Pieter de Hooch is sunlight, and especially a brilliant 
gleam of it in his backgrounds, and Lot 32 shows 
this admirably. Jan van Hughtenburgh was as fond of 
drawing cavalry soldiers fighting as a schoolboy, and both 
his pictures in this collection represent scrimmages. A 
portrait by Thomas de Keyser at least makes an admirable 
and interesting illustration, whatever may be the intrinsic 
value of the work itself; and the portrait of “ Mrs. Clay- 
pole” has more originality and less mannerism than is 
usual in pictures by Sir Peter Lely. “The Young Woman 
Pumping,” by Nicolas Maes, is an admirable and charac- 
teristic work by a master whose pictures are greatly prized. 
Another interior, by the same hand, is somewhat smaller, 
and a third, a domestic scene, is of a different and not alto- 
gether pleasing style. There are two works by Gabriel 
Metsu, both representing ladies in jackets with light 
fur or feather trimmings and pet dogs. Van Mieris is, 
perhaps, not at his best in historical and mythological 
subjects ; but his “Judgment of Solomon” will pro- 
bably fetch more than it did at the Fonthill sale, 
seventy years ago. It was unkindly said of F. Moucheron 
that his pictures of Italian scenery proved that he 
had never been in Italy; but his “Italian Landscape” 
(Lot 44) has its attractions, and the figures are by Adrian 
van de Velde. In “A View in Amsterdam” Miciel van 
Musscher has done justice to his masters, Metsu and 
Ostade; and Pieter Neefs, Steenwyck’s best pupil, is well 
represented in an “Interior of a Cathedral.” “A Dutch 
Village on a River” is a delightful moonlight scene by that 
great, if not greater, master of moonlight-painting, Aart 
van der Neer; and his son Eglon is represented by a very 
highly finished picture of a lady, the subject in which he 
was most successful. Although a pupil of his father’s, he 
formed his style more after that of Van Mieris. The 
“Cherry Seller,” by Gaspar Netscher, is an example of the 
fact that, while he imitated Terburg and Metsu, and was 
their inferior in chiaroscuro and drawing, his children are 
more graceful and attractive than those of either Terburg 
or Metsa. The works of few Dutch masters fetch such 
high prices as those of Adrian Ostade, and in Lot 50 we 
have one of the scenes of low and ugly life in which he 
both revelled and excelled. 

There are two of the animated, well-coloured, richly laced, 
and rather stiff-armed portraits for which A. Palamadesz Ste- 
vaerts was famous; and there are oxen—not bulls—by Paul 
Potter. “The Birth of Bacchus” is a large and typical work 
of Nicolas Poussin. Two clear and forcible Rembrandts, the 
one of a man and the other of a woman, will probably 
attract as much interest as anything in this magnificent 
collection, and a large boar-hunt and a small classical work 
by Rubens show that master in two of his most familiar 
styles. A splendid Ruysdael—* A Waterfall”—will be 
considered one of the gems of the sale, and he is seen in a 
very different, though attractive, aspect in “ An Old Post.” 
A scene “On a Terrace,” by that most genial of Dutch 
painters the tavern-keeper Jan Steen, is clear and bright; 
but a far more remarkable picture is “Le Docteur 
Alchymiste,” by David Teniers, a Dutch artist of a 
very opposite social position. A fine “Portrait of a 
Gentleman,” by the great leader of Dutch genre-painters, 
G. Terburg, is certain to be eagerly sought after, and the 
well-known features of Philip IV. look sideways in a 
portrait by Velasquez. Men-of-war bang away at 
each other in “A Sea View,” by Willem van de Velde, 
who used to paint the Dutch navy beating the English 
when in Holland, ard the English beating the Dutch when 
in this country. It is scarcely necessary to say that in 
such a collection there was certain to be a fine Wouvermans 
or two. A landscape by J. Wynants and the well-known 
dead hare, poultry, and fruit of Jan Weenix are also pro- 

ar less familiar is “The Immaculate Con- 
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ception,” by Adrian van der Werff, who stood quite alone 
in style and subject among the Dutch masters of the seven- 
teenth century, although his smoothness of touch can be 
easily traced to his master, Eglon van der Neer. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


> lage visitor of taste finds the Academy this year very 
ot High technical skill and absence of adequate 
design is the universal verdict. It is, therefore, with a 
feeling both of relief and of hope that we enter the archi- 
tectural room. We are not disappointed. True, where the 
buildings represented are like Mr. Colleutt’s “P. & O. 
Office,” in which what is ugliest and worst in architecture 
is deliberately selected, or Mr. Waterhouse’s ill-proportioned 
and coarsely moulded Nottingham “ Assurance Buildings,” we 
receive something of a disagreeable shock ; but in many cases 
the drawings of these anomalous designs are very beautiful in 
themselves. In this respect, both the water-colour room 
and the little room devoted to prints are more interesting 
than the dreary oil galleries, with literally acres of coloured 
hotographs. One may sit in the architectural room and 
build castles at San Sebastian, or, at least “ Post Offices” 
at Ziirich or “ Palazzos” at Ventimiglia, with Mr. Wornum, 
M. Koch, or Mr. Caroé. The amount of really good work 
increases yearly. By “good” we mean work in which 
thought and calculation are displayed. Even some of the 
so-called Gothic designs this year show that architects have 
at least partially abandoned their old idea that if you 
use pointed arches your buildings are Gothic, whether your 
mouldings, your proportions, your buttresses, or anything 
else, are carefully arranged or not. Mr. Skipworth’s churches 
are really pretty and satisfactory, and do not look as if they 
were made with a child’s box of (Gothic) bricks. We owe 
this particular form of improvement greatly to the lamented 
J.D. Sedding, who was almost the first to discover that 
proportion and relation between parts are even more neces- 
sary in Gothic than in Palladian. Mr. Wilson, who seems 
to have imbibed Sedding’s ideas most fully, exhibits two 
beautiful drawings for the reredos of the church in Sloane 
Street. Two drawings by Mr. Leonard Stokes will also be 
admired, as well as Mr. Aston Webb's church at Worcester 
and Sir Arthur Blomfield’s two views of a choir school at 
Oxford. As we look at these drawings we keep thinking, 
“Yet it was he who designed the College of Music at South 
Kensington!” True, the genius loci at South Kensington is 
ugliness pure and simple, and Sir Arthur had to follow suit. 
Against the good Gothic work such a building as the church 
at Gospel Oak, or that at Dorking, or the great monas- 
tery at Ampleforth or the Town Church, which was in the 
Students’ competition last winter, must be set—drawings 
good enough as drawings, but as designs commonplace and 
servile, without thought or originality or any idea of pro- 
gress in art. 
The Italian or Wren style is very well represented this 
~~ People who visited the curious exhibition in Pulteney 
treet in Bath last February will welcome two of the 
‘designs then shown. ‘The superiority of Mr. Brydon’s 
“ Additions to the Pump Room ” could never be questioned. 
It came into competition with half a dozen architectural 
drawings of very high average merit, and of these Messrs. 
lay and Bristowe’s, shown here, good as it un- 
Moubtedly is, only serves to bring out the greater merit of 
Mr. Brydon’s. The well-known entrance to the Pump 
Room is repeated, and a really dignified front, with remi- 
niscences of Greenwich, is the result. Within, a beautifully 
domed Music Hall will be a great set-off, and will also be 
@ boon to the City. Fora hundred years past architecture 
at Bath has been in a state of suspended animation, but 
the new Guildhall and this improvement at the Pump 
Room are quite in the spirit of the Woods and Baldwin. 
Mr. Ricardo’s pair of houses in Melbury Road may be 
described as picturesque. A group of drawings by Mr. 
Belcher eleten an elaborate water-colour of the Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accountants, which is so far his best 
work, and a drawing of the design for South Kensing- 
ton Museum, where he appears to have been overpowered 
‘by the hideousness of the surrounding buildings. Mr. 
Pite’s hospital at Jerusalem is original and well arranged. 
Mr. Horsley’s Free Library for St. Helen’s has some irregu- 
larity about the windows ; otherwise it is a well-proportioned 
and dignified building in the best “‘Queen Anne.” A garden 


scene, with a sundial and a gardener’s house in the back- 
ground, makes a very pleasing picture, by Mr. Stirling. 
Mr. John Stevenson only shows some studies of hall-doors. 
They are very pretty, not too much ornamented, and deli- 
cately proportioned. Mr. Arthur Belcher also exhibits a 
drawing of a doorway carved by Grinling Gibbons. This 
is really a water-colour picture, as is Mr. Inigo Thomas's 
garden at Athelhampton, a curious, but very charming, 
piece of work, and one of the most conspicuous and novel 
features of this year’s show. Somewhat in the same style 
is Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s design for a country house in 
Scotland. It is very plain, with a high centre of octagon 
shape, and, beyond everything, most comfortable looking. 
A view of an old gateway at San Remo forms a pretty 
drawing by Mr. William Thomson. Finally, we must add 
a word of commendation for Mr. Paul Waterhouse’s pulpit, 
designed for that ugly church in Great Portland Street. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


— position of the United States Treasury is becoming 
so serious that it is causing very grave anxiety in 
Europe as well as at home. Our readers will recollect that 
there is issued in the United States paper money consider- 
ably exceeding 200 millions sterling, which the Treasury is 
bound to redeem in cash. This paper money consists of 
greenbacks, as they are popularly called, or Treasury notes 
issued during the Civil War; of new Treasury notes issued 
in purchase of silver under the Sherman Act; of silver 
certificates issued while the Bland Act was in force; and 
National Bank notes. The National Banks may pay their 
notes in greenbacks, and the Treasury is bound to cash the 
greenbacks in gold; but the banks are under no legal obli- 
tion to give either gold or silver for their notes. But to 
fulfil this obligation to redeem over 200 millions sterling of 
notes, the Treasury holds at present only about 13 millions 
sterling in gold. The actual amount is not known; but it 
is believed that this estimate is rather over than under the 
truth. In other words, at the present time the United States 
Treasury holds only about 6} per cent. of cash against its 
note liabilities, which is a proportion of reserve so utterly 
inadequate that probably no bank in the world would be 
able to retain its credit if its reserve was so low. Of course, 
the credit of the United States Government depends upon 
many other things besides the reserve held ; but, for all 
that, the amount of gold held in the Treasury is a very 
important matter. Since the beginning of the present year 
gold has been withdrawn from the United States Treasury 
and shipped to Europe to the amount of about 10 millions 
sterling. In addition to this in the early part of the 
present week orders were placed for the withdrawal of about 
400,000/. more, and since then nearly half a million sterling 
more has been taken out. But, if gold is taken out of the 
Treasury at the rate of a million sterling or thereabouts 
per week, it is clear that the time cannot be far distant 
when the Treasury will be unable to fulfil its obligations. 
At any moment, therefore, the holders of notes may get 
alarmed, and, if they do, we may see a crisis worse even 
than that through which the United States passed last 
ear. So great is the fear of this that the New York banks 
“ decided to come to the relief of the Treasury. But the 
danger is that this may arouse distrust of the banks. It is 
quite possible that, if a real fear arises amongst the note- 
holders that the notes cannot be cashed by the Treasury, 
gold may goto a premium and may disappear altogether 
from the circulation. President Cleveland is fully aware of 
the danger. Months ago he addressed a Message to Con- 
gress pointing it out, and urging that power should be 
given to him to raise a large loan in gold at a low rate of 
interest. But Congress has never acted upon this wise 
recommendation, In February last the President invited 
tenders for 10 millions sterling of United _—— ~~ 
bearing r cent. interest, the issue price being 
at 117. ‘re bonds were fully subscribed, and the Treasury 
thus received nearly 12 millions sterling in gold. But, as 
already said, the Treasury has lost since New Year's Day 
about 10 millions sterling; so that, practically, it may be 
said that the whole proceeds of the loan raised in February 
have been withdrawn from the Treasury and exported to 
Europe. It is to be presumed that the President will very 
soon raise another loan ; and it seems only too probable, in 
the present state of feeling both in America and in Europe, 
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that the proceeds of that loan will also be withdrawn from the 
Treasury and exported. Thus it looks as if the whole of 
the gold in the United States would gradually be collected 
by the Treasury from investors all over the country, and 
when got together in that convenient form would be with- 
drawn by exporters, and sent to Europe. The facts being 
so, it is not in the least surprising that there should be the 

vest anxiety, that capitalists both in Europe and in the 
Cited States should be sending away capital to Europe 
for safe keeping, and that the more thoughtful of American 
capitalists should be growing very apprehensive of even a 
worse crisis than that of last year. 

Although a large part of the new Indian Three per Cent. 
Sterling loan for 6 millions was paid up in full on Wednes- 
day, the money market has been hardly affected. It was not 
to be expected that it would be, for the India Council has more 
money than it requires to spend immediately, and there- 
fore it is a large lender; in other words, the money paid 
to it remains at the disposal of the market. Consequently, 
rates are tending downwards. The discount rate in the 
open market is little better than § per cent. Day-to-day 
loans are quoted 4 per cent., though on occasion banks 
have lent at } per cent. And, as gold is still flowing in 
from abroad in large amounts, it is possible that the rates 
of interest and discount may go still lower. There is a 

deal of speculation as to whether the joint-stock banks 
will be able to maintain their rates of dividend. They are 
now allowing 1 per cent. on deposits, and are employing 
the money in discounting at about 3 per cent., and in 
making short loans at about } percent. There is hardly 
any demand for Stock Exchange operations, and, though 
the banks have invested in Consols and other high-class 
securities, there is still a doubt as to whether they 
will be able to maintain their dividends. The discount 
houses are somewhat better off; they are able to borrow 
cheaply and to get more for the bills they discount. 

There is a good deal of anxiety in the market because of 
the continued large shipments of gold from New York. On 
Wednesday, it is true, the banks in that city agreed to 
furnish the gold that may be required for export, so as to 
relieve the drain upon the Treasury. But, if the banks 
become weak, apprehension may spring up. And, in fact, 
it matters little whether the gold is taken from the banks 
or direct from the Treasury, for the Treasury is the holder of 
the ultimate banking reserve of the country, and upon it, 
therefore, in the long run the drain must come. As long as 
this anxiety continues, every banker will think it necessary 
to keep large reserves, and it is impossible, therefore, that 
there can be any real revival of business. 

The India Council was fairly successful on Wednesday in 
disposing of its drafts. It offered for tender 45 lakhs of 
rupees, and the applications amounted to between three 
and four times as much. The prices obtained ranged from 
18s, 1d, to 18. 1,43d. per rupee. Subsequently the Council 
sold about 7 lakhs, at prices ranging from 18. 1,);d. to 
18. 15d. per rupee. The gold shipments from Bombay are 
still considerable, though not quite so large as for some 
weeks previously ; and it is these shipments that are caus- 
ing the demand for drafts. On the other hand, the pur- 
chases of silver for India, which were on a considerable 
scale last week, have greatly fallen off. 

The stock markets are very stagnant. The extreme 
cheapness of money maintains the prices of the very best 
securities ; but all other stocks are neglected, and there is 
literally no speculation. Mainly, the cause is the anxiety 
regarding the United States Treasury and the general 
economic condition of that country. The whole of 
South America, too, is in a bad way. There is no 
lifting of the clouds in Australia as yet, and there is much 
uncertainty respecting India. Upon the Continent busi- 
ness is as quiet as it is here, political considerations adding 
to the many other causes that have for a long time been 
weighing upon the Bourses. Naturally, too, the Ascot 
Races, by taking so many people away from the City, have 
further contributed to the stagnation of Stock Exchange 
business. But, apart altogether from mere temporary 
causes, it is impossible that there can be active business 
while so many foreign countries are in such a depressed 
state. Unfortunately, too, the commercial troubles in 
many of the great manufacturing centres continue. Espe- 
cially there have been various rumours this week ing 
Dundee. In spite, however, of these commercial disturb- 
ances, the home trade continues good. Week after week 
the railway traffic returns show large increases compared 
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with the corresponding weeks of last year. From the 
carriage of goods alone there has been an increase, since 
New Year's Day, of considerably more than three-quarters 
of a million. 


Consols closed on Thursday afternoon at 101,";, being a 
rise compared with the preceding Thursday of §#. The Two 
and a Half per Cents closed at 100}, being a rise of }. 
This is the first time that the Two and a Halfs have gone 
over par. It isan extraordinary price. The investor to 
secure himself 2,500/. a year would have to lay out some- 
thing over 100,000/. Canadian Three and a Half 
Cents closed at 104}, a rise of }. In the Home Railway 
market there has also been a general advanee. Caledonian 
Undivided closed on Thursday at 1263, a rise compared 
with the preceding Thursday of 1}. London and North- 
Western closed at 170, a rise of 1. Midland closed at 
158}, a rise of 13. But Great Eastern closed at 763, a 
fall of 13. In the American market there has 
been a general fall—most marked in the purely 
speculative shares. Union Pacific shares closed at 11}, 
a fall of as much as 4}, the impression being now that 
there is no chance this year of a settlement of the debt due 
to the Government. Atchison shares have also fallen ruin- 
ously on account of the dissatisfaction with the arrangement 
arrived at for the reconstruction of the Company. The 
shares closed on Thursday at 6}, a fall compared with the 
preceding Thursday of 12. Erie shares closed at 123, a fall 
of 13; and Denver shares closed at 9, a fall of 1. In the 
good dividend-paying shares there has been very little 
change, nor has there been much in the better classes of 
bonds. But in the more speculative bonds the market was 
uncertain. Thus Denver Foursclosed at 73, a fallof 3; but 
Atchison Fours closed at 78#,a rise of 2}. In the shares which 
sometimes pay dividends and sometimes do not there has 
been a decline. For instance, Milwaukee closed on Thurs- 
day at 61%, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday 
of 1; and Louisville and Nashville closed at 463, likewise 
a fall of 1. In the foreign market there has not been very 
much movement ; but the changes are generally downwards, 
with tke exception of Greek bonds of 1884, which closed at 
314, a fall of 23. French Rentes closed at 100}, a rise of 
4. This is the London quotation; that of Paris is, of 
course, somewhat higher. But even in London it will be 
observed that French Rentes are over par. German Threes 
closed at 894, a rise of 4. It will be noticed that German 
Threes are about 11 lower than French Threes. Spanish 
Fours closed at 654, a rise of 4. 


PICTURE GALLERIES. 


er are paintings of first-rate excellence, examples 
of the prime of Hobbema, Ruysdael, Van de Capelle, 
Jan van Goyen, Berghem, among the interesting collection 
of “ Early Dutch Masters” exhibited by Mr. Larkin at the 
Japanese Gallery, 28 New Bond Street. Representative 
of the best period of seventeenth-century Dutch painting, 
the exhibition is both attractive and harmonious, since it 
shows the characteristics of the art of the period in agree- 
able accord, even in such examples as must be accounted 
the minor works of masters, or the works of minor masters. 
The large Hobbema, “ The Village of Koeverden” (15), is a 
superb and historical example of the great landscape- 
painter which might serve to give distinction to any 
gallery of paintings. The comparison of this important 
work with the simpler and more austere painting at the 
National Gallery—the famous “ Avenue at Middelharniss” 
—must occur to everybody. A more remarkable contrast 
of method, of simplicity and of elaboration, has scarcely 
been afforded by a master of landscape. The massed foliage, 
the low tone, the concentration of the elements of 

scene in unity of effect, of the “Avenue” picture, give 
place in the present example to a most minute elaboration 
of all the components of the landscape, a searching exposi- 
tion, as it were, of the intricacies of the many-branched 
woodland, with each leaf and twig presented in the grey 
atmosphere as if viewed through a field-glass. But the 
play of silvery light about the trees, like the “dawn out of 
a speckled cloud,” is exquisitely rendered, and beautiful, 
indeed, is the tender suffusion of light in the distance where 
the landscape opens and the quaint village reposes in 
mellow light. The sky, too, is magnificently painted. The 
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Ruysdael, a wooded landscape with river (42), is an early 
and noble example, dated 1657, very fine in colour, with an 
atmospheric quality that has both depth and vibration. The 
“Landscape” (46) of Van Goyen, hard by the Ruysdael, is 
another masterpiece, beautiful in its subtly harmonized gra- 
dations of grey, through its middle distance to its far-reach- 
ing mystery of horizon. Of several Berghems we prefer 
“The Watering Place” (2), a well-known oon , and 
among the choicest, of the painter’s works. e “ Woman 
are | with Boy holding a Letter” (16), by Metsu, though 
much over-varnished, is notable for glowing colour and a 
graceful arrangement of the figures. The seapieces (14 and 
17) by the younger Van de Velde are good examples of this 
prolific painter ; but the gem of the collection in this class 
of work is Van de Capelle’s “ Fishing Boats at Anchor ” (4). 
The laboured handiwork of Van de Velde will not bear a 
moment’s examination by the side of this masterly _—_s 
of calm sea and vaporous atmosphere. The study for a 
ceremonial picture attributed to Rubens, “The Birth of 
Don Jon, son of the Duc de Braganza” (28), is little sug- 
gestive of the master’s hand, though the composition is 
effective and pleasing. More important is the “ Portrait of 
the Marquis of Spinola” (27), which has something of the 
strength, if little of the magic, of Van Dyck, to whom it is 
ascribed. We must note, also, the excellent Jan Steen— 
“Strolling Musicians” (38)—and a good “ Portrait of a 
Lady” (10), by N. Maes. 

At the Goupil Gallery, No. 5 Regent Street, an impor- 
tant exhibition of the works of Constant Troyon is now on 
view, which comprises many of the finest paintings of the 
French master, among them the great picture “ La Vallée 
de la Toucques” (5). Painted in 1853, and exhibited in 
London some four years since, this noble picture is familiar 
to every one to whom French contemporary art is dis- 
criminatingly known. We renew our study of Troyon in 
this example with increased admiration of the master’s 
learning and accomplishment. If the growing movement 
in favour of admitting French landscape to the National 
Gallery, where it is now scarcely represented at all, is to 
be practically realized, it is natural that something like a 
unanimous recommendation of this work should make itself 
heard. Certainly this Troyon would be a great acquisition 
to the Gallery. That time-honoured legend “ Landscape 
with Cattle” finds one of its truest exponents in Troyon. 
Not only is he one of the masters in animal-painting, but the 
landscape in his work is frequently of equal mastery. Such 
examples as “The Heights of Suresnes” (15), now pos- 
sessed by Sir John Pender, the “ Sheep on the Downs” (6) 
of Mr. J. 8. Forbes, and the “Cattle in Meadows” (14), with 
its striking affinity to the style of Constable—it might rank 
with the Dedham series of that master—are paintings that 
represent Troyon in this dual capacity, and finer exampies are 
not to be cited among modern paintings. With these 
typical works there are to be seen, at the Goupil Gallery, some 
admirable studies, such as the “ Watering Cattle” (19), 
“The Trough” (7), and the charming little pastoral 
with an interesting early sketch, “Trouville Cliffs” (20), 
and a woodland piece (22), beautiful in colour, a study of 
felled timber in the heart of the forest. 


THE THEATRES. 


PF", the four-act drama in verse by Messrs. Armand 

Silvestre and Eugéne Morand, in which Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt opened Messrs. Abbey and Grau’s season at 
Daly’s Theatre on Monday night, is remarkable rather for 
the opportunities it affords to the actress in the leading 
part than for its merits asa play, though as a melodrama 
with a rich Oriental and religious colouring it is an ex- 
tremely effective piece of work from a theatrical point of 
view, and yields abundant excuse for attractive scenery and 
picturesque costume. In spite of the lofty rank of one of 
the perso , who is, in fact, none other than Gautama 
Buddha himself, and the melancholy ending, the play is 
romantic melodrama and not tragedy. In fact, we may say 
that the scheme of La Tosca, into which, however, the same 
kind of romantic element does not enter, has been remem- 
bered in more ways than one, without in anywise impugning 
the originality of Jzeyl. The killing of Scyndia and the tor- 
ture, not this time of the hero, but of the heroine, are closely 
allied to incidents in the former work; but they do not 
clash, though, in the third act, the presence of the candles 


on the table inevitably gave rise to expectations, which 
remained unfulfilled, of a repetition, with a difference of 
course, of the well-known scene which follows the death of 
Scarpia and finishes with the wonderful exit of La Tosca. 
That the explanatory matter of the first act should drag a 
little is hardly to be wondered at. A great deal has to 
be told in verse and in a very artificial manner. Com- 
lance A little is seen of Izeyl, though the courtezan 
early es her appearance, and is reviled and threatened 
by priests and people. Beyond the fascination of voice 
and manner, nothing that Mme. Bernhardt does is of any 
ial significance until close upon the end of the act, 
when Izeyl begins to watch the Prince closely as soon 
as she has determined to make him her own. The crown of 
the scene was in the courtezan’s last words before the fall of 
the curtain, when, with serene confidence in her own irre- 
sistible powers, she coos triumphantly to herself, “Il ne 
partira pas.” In this act M.de Max, as the Yoghi, began 
with admirable restraint, but later and throughout the 
play he acted with ter violence than power. The im- 
pressive dignity of M. Guitry, as the Prince, was no less 
admirable, but the essentially modern trim of beard and 
moustache were not in accordance with the time or country, 
though in the case of so exalted a person as Buddha the 
objection to the fair make-up need not be insisted on; and 
for other reasons, perhaps, a similar fairness in Izeyl may 
be justified. The other characters in the play, with the 
of Yoghi, have been swarthier. We 
o not ex em to be absolute negroes; but greater 
darkness should have been given to the complexions, espe- 
cially of the young Princesses, if only to bring them into 
agreement with the long, lank, and jet-black hair. 

If the third act is the most powerful from a purely dramatic 
point of view, the second provides an incomparably finer 
occasion for the display of the French tragédienne’s seductive 
powers. Izeyl has equipped herself for certain conquest. 
Every persuasive wile and coquettish art is brought into play. 
It is asserting a great deal, but not too much, to say that 
Mme. Bernhardt has hitherto done nothing to equal the irre- 
sistible allurement of the earlier part of the passages with the 
Prince. The end of the scene was by no means unworthy 
of the finish. The amorous fascination was followed by a 
subtly marked and most pathetic yielding to the admoni- 
tions of the ascetic Prince, and the lingering, reluctant 
exit, with its suggestion of tender submissiveness, was of a 
piece with the rest. In the third act the actress displayed 
qualities with which we have long been familiar, very much 
as heretofore. In the killing of Scyndia, perhaps, there 
was less harshness and greater power than we have known 
in the slaying of Scarpia, and the following scene, where the 
body is hidden under the table prepared for the banquet, 
if less uncanny in effect than the memorable candle scene 
in La Tosca, is equally effective in another way. Here 
occurs the best opportunity which falls to the share of 
Mme. Marthold as the Princess Harastri. Her sudden 

from the tone of commendation in which the Prin- 
cess addresses Izey] before she knows the name of the 
libertine whom the latter has slain to the denunciation of 
the murderess of her son was finely rendered, and the 
ferocious sentence on the wretched courtezan was a most 
admirable piece of passionate declamation. Happily the 
mistake made in Za Tosca is not repeated, and we are 
spared much—indeed all—of the horrors of the torture ; 
and nothing but the unseeing gestures of the actress and 
the words of the dialogue tell us that Izeyl’s eyes have been 
put out. The death scene is a long one, but the pathos of 
the scene and the exquisite delivery of the verse atone for 
all. It is a pity that even a few words should come between 
the death of the courtezan and the fall of the curtain. The 
scenery is extremely beautiful, as are the dresses, without any 
unnecessary or obtrusive sumptuousness, and the lighting is 
so managed as consistently to maintain the illusion of an 
Eastern warmth and brilliancy of climate. The stage- 
management, especially as displayed in the grouping in the 
first and third acts, and most notably in the confusion 
which precedes the end of the third act, defies reproach. 
Pleasant, appropriate music has been written by M. Gabriel 
Perne, the only objection to which is that in some passages 
that not very Oriental or ancient musical instrument, the 
pianoforte, is somewhat too plainly noticeable. 

After an absence from the English stage of something 
like four years, Mr. E. 8. Willard appeared at the Comedy 
Theatre on Saturday night as Oyrus Blenkarn in The 
Middleman. Contrary to any expectations which migh 
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have been based upon the unfavourable effect produced 
even by a short Transatlantic sojourn in the case of some 
distinguished actors and actresses, Mr. Willard, like Mr. 
Trving, seems only to have ripened in his absence. His 
Blenkarn was always a fine performance, and it was the 
part which first gave convincing evidence of his powers, 
apart from the line of cold-blooded villains with which for 
many years his name was almost exclusively associated. 
Now it has gained in depth, in earnestness and strength, 
without losing in restraint or subtlety. It was worth 
while that Mr, Willard should appear, even for a few 
nights, in such a part as this before giving us his new 
impersonation in Zhe Professor's Love Story, if only to show 
that not even four years in the United States could corrupt 
or coarsen his style. 


REVIEWS. 


THE MISSION TO UGANDA. 


The British Mission to Uganda in 1893. By the late Sir Gerald Portal, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. Edited with a Memoir by Rennell Rodd, C.M.G., 
together with the Diary of the late Captain Raymond Portal and an 
Introduction by Lord Cromer, G.C.M.G. London: Arnold. 


7 extremely interesting book (which might, if it had been 
less businesslike and English, have been called Memorials of 
Two Brothers) is necessarily, and by a melancholy necessity, a 
composite performance. But a small part of it was actually pre- 
pared for the press by Sir Gerald Portal himself; while even this 
part was, of course, never seen by him in print. His editor, 
though qualified for the task by the friendship of years, by actual 
participation in his work at Zanzibar, and by succession to the 
chief direction of it, has, we should imagine, not seen all the 
proofs ; while Lord Cromer acknowledges that his own introduc- 
tion was written at Cairo in ignorance of the actual contents of 
the book printed in London. The “third part,” a short diary of 
Captain Raymond Portal, as well as his brother’s diaries and 
letters, made to do duty for the second part (which he never 
wrote, but in which he promised to give what would have been 
an invaluable study of men and things in Uganda), was, of 
course, never directly intended for publication. But the incon- 
veniences of all this are very small. We see a few misprints— 
it stands, for instance, to reason that Gerald Portal cannot 
have been in the Eton eleven in 1886, but ten years earlier— 
and the whole has a certain incompleteness and discursive- 
ness. But these things are absolutely unimportant beside the 
political value of the book, in the first place, and, in the second, 
its value (almost greater) as showing the stuff of which the two 
brothers were made, and the priceless example which such men 
set in these days of dirty jobbery and self-seeking, of mean aims, 
of the degradation of the standard which they themselves lived 
up to. “Of such,” it was written on the morrow of Sir Gerald’s 
death, and may be repeated now—* of such is the Kingdom of 
England.” 

Both brothers had enjoyed, in one case to the full, in the other 
at least halfway, the advantages of the best education. But 
both had in different ways experienced the eccentricities and 
stupidities of modern English red-tape. Both were Etonians, 
and Raymond duly proceeded to Oxford. But because he went 
through his University course, because he proved himself an 
accomplished athlete—because, in short, he completed in per- 
fection the cycle of education for body and mind, the full training 
for a leader of men—our sapient English rules decided that he 
was too old fora commission in the ordinary way, and only let 
him into the army, for which he was obviously born, by the back- 
door of a West India regiment. A fatal back-door, as it turned 
out ; for the West Coast of Africa, which is enough by itself to 
be the death of most men, will pretty certainly accomplish that 
mission when the victim subsequently goes to the East. Gerald’s 
experience was different, but parallel. He had a very creditable 
Eton career, but failed to matriculate at Oxford. Mr. Rodd does 
not mention the college; but his brother was at Balliol. Can it 
be possible that, wherever it was, the authorities, who usually 
make some sort of inquiry about “ kenned folk,” were ignorant of 
the simple method which at least used to be practised at no mean 
home of learning? Whena neophyte who was known to be a 
good man in some ways, but to be a little shaky in his Latin 
prose or his algebra, presented himself at this venerable academy, 
he was thoughtfully shut up in the same lecture-room with some 
other neophyte known to be an expert. No indiscreet don dis- 
turbed the studies of the pair; and it rarely happened that either 


failed to “ satisfy the examiners.” In the case of Gerald Portal,. 
however, it was margarita ad porcos; and he had to take to his 
diplomatic career without any University preparation. He was 


sent to Rome in 1880, and to Cairo two years later, in the latter- 


case with the result partly recorded in the memorable testimonial 
here given by his chief, Lord Cromer, from which we extract a. 
small mosaic of quotation :— 


‘During all those years—some of them years of much 
trouble and anxiety—Gerry Portal was not only of great 
assistance to me in my work, which was at times very heavy, 
but was also the life and soul of our “family” party at the 
Cairo Agency. Handsome, plucky, chivalrous, genial, equall 
at home in the chancery, the drawing-room, or the polo-field,. 
this spirited young ‘Wittens possessed every quality 
calculated to endear him to those with whom he was brought 
in contact. Before Portal had served under me for long, I 
discerned that he was destined for more than a social success 
in life. In the autumn of 1887 his opportunity came. I 


was requested by Lord Salisbury to recommend some one to- 


go on a special mission to Abyssinia. It was at the time 
somewhat difficult to foretell what would be the precise 
nature of the difficulties which the English envoy would have 
to encounter. It appeared to me, however, that the main 
qualifications likely to be required were iron nerves, a cool 
head, and bodily strength capable of enduring fatigue. If to 
these I could add sound common-sense and no inconsiderable 
degree of diplomatic skill, I thought that I should find an 
ideal man to answer Lord Salisbury’s purposes. All these 
ualities I found combined in Gerry Portal. I had, there-- 
ore, no hesitation in recommending him to Lord Salisbury. 
. .. The courage and judgment displayed by Portal in his 
Abyssinian work clearly marked him out for promotion at no 
distant date. After having on several occasions been placed 
in temporary charge of the Cairo Agency, he was appointed, 
in 1891, to be Agent and Consul-General at Zanzibar at a 
time of much difficulty in connection with Zanzibar affairs. 
The manner in which he conducted his work at this re- 
sponsible post fully justified the choice which had been made. 
Eventually he went on the Uganda Mission, with results 
which are now known to the world. . . . England, albeit 
prolific in men of courage and ability, can ill afford to lose 
before their time those of her sons who resemble Gerry 
Portal. I cannot doubt that a useful and even brilliant career 
lay before him. More especially was he born to be an Oriental 
diplomatist and administrator. Besides those high and 
attractive qualities to which I have already alluded, he pos- 
sessed others of great value—excellent manners, tact, moral. 
courage, a firm will, great capacity for promptitude and 
decision in action, and that keen and ready perception of the- 
realities of Eastern life and politics which appears to come to 
some almost instinctively, whilst it is not acquired by others 
after years of residence in the East. Thus mentally and 
morally endowed, my strong conviction is that, iad he lived, 
he would have left no inconsiderable mark on the history of 
his country. He died at the moment when his high qualities, 
which were well known to his intimate frien’s, were just 
beginning to be appreciated by a wider circle of his country- 
men.’ 


These are the most weighty, but hardly the warmest, expressions 
which occur in the introduction ; and no one who knows anything 
of Sir Gerald’s career, no one who has read that singularly cheery 
and capable account of a mission both dangerous and disgusting 
which he wrote on his first independent enterprise in Abyssinia, 
will have the slightest hesitation in accepting them to the full. 
The elder brother had rather less “chance” than the younger; 
but he appears, with less literary and intellectual ability, to have 
possessed not much less faculty in leading men, and an equal 
nobility of character. It is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
impression produced by such careers as these—careers of spending. 
and being spent for the good and the greatness of the country— 
when one contrasts them with the “loathsome opposite” which 
is chronicled every day in newspapers and debates at home. 


The finished part of the book merely conducts the travellers to 
Uganda, and the history of the Envoy’s struggles with Mwanga, 
with missionary jealousies, with unruly chieftains, with 
Soudanese troops, and with other “proofs of the temporary 
supremacy of the Devil,” must be gathered from letters and 
diaries. It so happens, however, that the first part is for the 
moment the most important, now that the main Uganda ques- 
tion is settled (the Protectorate having been proclaimed this very 
week), and nothing remains but the question of communication.. 
In the details of the actual travel there is, of course, nothing new 
to careful readers of the history of the exploration of Africa. The 
expedition was free, to a certain extent, though not wholly free, 
from the nuisances of extortion and blockade to which private 
travellers without large escorts used to be, and to some extent 
still are, exposed ; but in all other respects it shared the common 
fate. It had to take with it a mixed multitude of porters ta 
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carry its necessaries, and more porters to carry the necessaries 
for the porters themselves. It had to move at the magnificent 
rate of twelve miles a day, and be justly proud of itself for getting 
through as much. It had to toi} through dense forest one day, 
broil over waterless desert another, and climb hills (very welcome 
to the European, but to the Zanzibaris productive of pneumonia, 
with their nine-thousand-feet coolness) a third. To these repre- 
sentatives of the country of Je confort, not merely wine, but 
“ milk, bread, butter, glasses, and clean clothes,” became fabulous 
and unattainable luxuries, chanced upon only once a month or 
so at a mission station. Even strong as they were (though Sir 
Gerald is anything but complimentary to his Zanzibari escort), it 
was quite on the cards that, if any of the more considerable 
tribes had been on the war-path, they might have been delayed 
indefinitely. Their amusements were a certain amount of shoot- 
ing (a lion or so fell to Sir Gerald’s own rifle, and rhinoceroses 
were not unfrequently shot, to be devoured by the porters), in 
discovering remarkable methods of native medicine (for instance, 
a sort of combination of the strappado and trampling under foot 
for what is expressively called in Swahili almost as in English 
“tumbo”-ache), in the inspection of big ivory tusks going to 
Mombassa, and so forth, All the while they did not know whether 
they should arrive in time; and they had the comfortable con- 
sciousness (comfortable, in the literal sense, to fainéants, only in 
the ironic and intolerable to men of their hands) that whether 
they did arrive in time or not depended hardly in the very 
slightest degree on themselves. They found, indeed, some charm- 
ing hill country—high, healthy, and delightful; but even this 
was, in its way, an obstacle to rapid progress, And they were 
able to convince themselves that the process of “ holding” the 
district only by insufficiently manned stations at long intervals, 
with “punitive expeditions” now and then, which ruined the 
country for the time, whether they did or did not do much harm 
to the malefactors, was one of the least satisfactory possible. 


We have no space to give a précis of the less connected narra- 
tive of the experiences in Uganda itself; but it is all good read- 
ing, at least for these who sit at home at ease. There was no 
grumbling even at having to “ram in the quinine,” at “no sauce 
for the daily dry goat.” A candid acknowledgment that “I 
never hated a place more,” and the touching exclamation “a 
little jam would be worth its weight in gold,” are the nearest 
approaches to repining that we have found, 


The lesson, however, of these things is far more important than 
the mere tenor of them. Had Sir Gerald lived to finish his 
book, he might have put this lesson in a more popular style, and 
one better suited to appeal tothe “man in the Peckham omnibus” 
(though, alas! even the man in the Peckham omnibus is not now 
the arbiter of Britain). But he could not have put it more 
clearly or more convincingly to those who will condescend to 
read with a very little care and a very little knowledge. It was 
no business of Sir Gerald's on this occasion to urge the political 
advantages of the possession of Uganda. But it was his business 
to show, in the first place, that Great Britain could not abandon 
the country without gross cruelty and dereliction of duty; and, 
secondly, that, if it is to be retained, the provision of some better 
means of communication with the coast than porter-carriage, as 
well as that of a proper steam flotilla on the lake, is absolutely 
necessary. And, fragmentary and unfinished as his work is, 
he has done both these things. There are those (and we confess 
that we are partly of them) who would much rather that “the 
aborigin” were left alone, and not civilized at all. But this is 
past praying for in the case of Uganda, where, also, it cannot be 
contended that the uninterfered-with condition of the savage 
is one of Polynesian blessedness. The petty and mongrel tyranny 
of African kinglets and slave-raiders is not a beautiful thing; 
and, when it is complicated by the sectarian differences intro- 
duced by irresponsible missionaries, by gunpowder, by “ eau de 
Cologne” (the ingenious trader, hampered by Berlin compacts in 
diffusing gin or rum iis nominibus, substitutes something to which 
he gives the name identified with the Farinas, and quite as good 
“for drunkee ”), the case is infinitely worse. 


But, if we are to get there, we must have means of getting 
there. Politically, it is no use having a colony which is only to 
be reached by months of pedestrianism ; eommercially, it is no 
use having one where goods can only be transported pick-a-back 
at the same rate. A railway to the Victoria Nyanza is common 
sense; it is a duty; it is a necessity; and, if Lord Rosebery 
has the slightest respect for his own reputation, he will not 
allow Parliament to be prorogued, much less dissolved, without 
Ziving it a start. 


NOVELS. 
Pembroke. By Mary E. Wilkins. London: Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 
1894. 


A Daughter of To-Day. By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan). 2 vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 1894. 

The Story of a Modern Woman, By Ella Hepworth Dixon. London: 
William Heinemann. 1894. 

Mary Fenwick’s Daughter. By Beatrice Whitby. 3 vols. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1894. 

A Bankrupt Heart. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. London: F. V. 
White & Co. 1894. 

A Foolish Marriage. By Annie S, Swan (Mrs. Burnett Smith). London: 


Hutchinson & Co. 1894. 
The Purification of Dolores Silva. By Morley Roberts. London: 
Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 1894. 


if is difficult to withstand the temptation to speak in terms of 
mere indiscriminate laudation of Miss Mary Wilkins and her 
works. She is undoubtedly a fine writer with a remarkable 
power of creating character, and a wonderful gift of insight into 
human nature; but, perhaps, she appears even greater than she 
really is, owing to the contrast between her work and that of the 
majority of the novel-writing herd of to-day. Five ladies, be- 
sides Miss Wilkins, help to provide the supply of fiction which 
we review this week, and they are no worse than most of the 
persons who devote themselves to this moderately lucrative 
branch of commerce; as it happens, none of them is notably 
nasty or very strikingly fatuous, and this is something to be 
thankful for after many recent feminine productions, The worst 
that need be said of them is that they are all about as capable of 
adding anything to literature as the average reader is of appre- 
ciating it. This seems to be considered no disqualification for 
turning novelist nowadays, and the reviewer only thinks it worth 
mentioning on the rare occasions when the work of an artist in 
fiction is in his hands. After the critic has got over his first 
feelings of unmixed appreciation upon reading Pembroke, it is 
probable he will not discover much in it to find fault with, All 
those qualities which have won our hearts and judgments in 
Miss Wilkins’s tiny masterpieces of New England life are dis- 
played here on a larger canvas, and the other elements necessary 
to the success of a work on a bigger scale are not lacking. 
“ Pembroke” is the name of the village in which all the 
dramatis persone dwell; but it is not, as is too often the case 
in stories with place-names, a mere local circumstance which 
secures the unity of Miss Wilkins’s work. The central thread of 
the novel is the history of Barney Thayer and Charlotte Barnard, 
whose betrothal is broken by a quarrel over politics between the 
young man and Charlotte's father. Both are sullenly proud, and 
the feud goes on for years, though Charlotte is not in the slightest 
degree responsible for it. One of the chief characteristics of all 
Miss Wilkins’s descendants of the Puritans is a tough endurance 
mixed with a marvellous personal pride, which at times takes 
the form of intense reserve or dignity, at times degenerates into 
rigid stubbornness. With Barney, who cannot get over the 
insult put upon him by Charlotte's harsh old father, even after 
the offender and everybody else have made all possible atone- 
ment, this passion of duty to oneself is a disease ; in spite of the 
skill with which the workings of his nature are delineated, we 
find it difficult to have patience with him or even to be altogether 
satisfied of his reality. Much more impressively convincing is. 
his mother, Deborah Thayer, the sternly religious hardworking 
woman whose absolute devotion to her narrow interpretation of 
the Eternal Truths makes her life a wreck and ruins the happi- 
ness of those dearest to her. The reader sympathizes with and 
understands the conscience-driven tyrant and her victims equally ; 
with the soft-hearted old husband and the roguish invalid boy 
who are so happy together when she leaves them alone, and with 
the stern Deborah whose terrible sense of an ever-threatening 
Deity forces her to cow the old man and torment the lad for their 
soul’s health. The one stroke of the rod which she inflicts, in 
spite of the doctor's prohibition, on her peccant child is followed 
instantly by his death (of heart disease), and it is as if we were 
assisting at the visible acts of destiny. Hardly less impressive are 
the discovery by the wretched Deborah of her daughter's fall, and 
its effect on the girl, who, for years after her marriage to her lover, 
remains a shame-stricken shadow of her bright healthy maiderhood. 
Grim as many incidents of the book are, and crabbed as are the 
temperaments of some of the chief characters, we must not leave 
our readers with the unjust impression that the general tenor 
and effect of it is gloom. Laughter and tears are closely inter- 
mingled in Miss Wilkins's presentation of life, and assuredly there 
is in Pembroke no lack of mirth either of the pathetic or the 
sunnier kind. The description of the cherry picnic is an idyl of 
happy youth and rustic merriment; the tale of the weakling 
boy’s last and crowning frolic makes one glad (though forebod- 
ingly) to think that the poor little rascal had such a “real good 
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time” for once; and over the mingled comedy and pathos of 
sweet Aunt Sylvia’s long drawn-out wooing angels might smile 
and weep. No one has ever treated the whole race of “old 
maids” with such tender truth as Miss Wilkins. But love is 
always a very beautiful thing with this writer, though generally 
@ serious one. 

There is plenty of rather clever writing in A Daughter of 
To-Day, of which the following is not a bad specimen :—* His 
simplicity of nature was utterly beyond the understanding of his 
wife, who had been building one elaborate theory after another 
about him ever since they had been married, conducting herself 
in mysterious accordance, but had arrived accurately only at the 
fact that he preferred two lumps of sugar in his tea.” Besides 
paste brilliants of this kind, there is not much to admire in the 
book. Mrs. Cotes makes an attempt to shock us now and again ; 
but she is half-hearted about it, and leaves us cold. We are not 
much impressed when the heroine lives in familiar intercourse 
with improper persons, appears in tights on the stage for “ copy "- 
making ends, or talks disagreeably about the effect on her of the 
propinquity of “a human being who would give all he possesses 
just to touch your hand.” We do not think we should be 
peculiarly anxious to touch Miss Elfrida Bell’s hand, for all the 
description of her as a very personable young woman, Her 
aspiring soul prevents her living quietly with her parents in 
Sparta, U.S.A., and drives her to painting from the nude in 
Paris ; then she sinks to English journalism, and terminates her 
downward career by suicide. Considerable pains are taken to 
explain her inordinate love of posing, but when all is done she 
remains unnatural—and uninteresting. It is rather curious that 
a lady should choose to write about the petty details of news- 
paper-work, and yet have so little acquaintance with them as Mrs. 
Cotes has ; the author calls a good deal of attention to the lite- 
rary doings of a certain sub-editor, but it is quite evident that 
she has not the slightest idea of what a sub-editor’s duties are. 

Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon has also a journalistic heroine who 
has failed in pictorial art. This author has likewise some new 
light to shed on the true “inwardness” of journalism. It 
appears that when a Professor dies leader-writers come and inter- 
view his housemaid to get matter for their articles next day. 
There is not very much else that is original in The Story of a 
Modern Woman, which is, in spite of its title, quite fit for males 
to read. The heroine is a ladylike girl who earns her bread 
by society “pars” and similar practices—that is where the 
“modern” comes in, apparently—and the book is pleasantly 
written, though there is now and again a terribly lengthy sen- 
tence. We notice—and perhaps this, too, is “ modern”—that 
Miss Dixon has a poor opinion of the relation between the sexes. 
Her heroine is jilted twice, and remains single; her principal 
lover lives miserably with his wealthy wife; her chief friend is 
deceived in her estimate of a man, and consequently dies; this 
man betrays a girl, and flings her off to perish; an aristocratic 
couple pervades the book for the purpose of figuring in a divorce 
case so nasty that ladies are ordered out of court when it is 
heard ; and the only other pair we remember consists of a ser- 
vant girland her young man whose baby is beginning to grow up 
at the time of their marriage, and who are wedded under protest 
on the man’s part. There is one very cheerful old married lady, 
it is true, but she is a widow. 


We are rather sorry that Mary Fenwick had a daughter, or at 
least that Miss Whitby should have thought it desirable to write 
the history of her engagements. For The Awakening of Mary 
Fenwick was a novel of much promise and some pleasant achieve- 
ment, and it is not agreeable to have to associate it now, as we 
henceforth must, with its singularly feeble sequel, Mary Fenwick’s 
Daughter. Mary the second is a well-grown young woman with 
a healthy appetite and a disinclination to being wooed. We 
should not have thought that she need have suffered much annoy- 
ance on this account, but the author assures us that men bother 
her a good deal. So she offers to marry a well-meaning young 
man whom she has known from childhood, and is accepted ; sub- 
sequently, however, he finds out that she cannot entertain those 
lofty and passionate feelings for him which he is understood to 
cherish on her behalf, and he breaks off the engagement. She is 
relieved, and shortly afterwards pledges herself to another man. 
Then she gets thrown out of a dog-cart, and rather badly broken. 
So No. 2, not having contracted to marry a cripple, departs, and 
the original lover returns. The story is tediously told, and we 
are heartily glad when the third volume concludes with the 
inevitable baby. It is a little surprising that Miss Whitby, 
who formerly showed considerable skill in delineating female cha- 
racter, should put such a wooden set of puppets before us now. 
It is also very annoying to find that she does not take 
the pains to write grammatically ; the punctuation reflects great 
discredit on all concerned, and we wonder that any proof-reader 


could be found so deficient in self-respect as to let it pass. If Miss 
Whitby writes any more books of this kind (which we are not 
encouraging her to do), we should advise her to insert a brief 
glossary—idden, gally (vb.), fiity, itimy, boret may be very fine 
dialect, but they are a little puzzling to some of us. “ Exiat” 
presents no difficulty, but the spelling is a trifle eccentric. 


A weak young Earl and a beautiful country maid who is pecu- 
liarly unversed in the ways of the wicked world behave as one 
would expect them to do in Miss Florence Marryat’s novel. When 
the Earl marries, the ruined girl endeavours to commit suicide, 
but is fished up out of the river alive; she is more fortunate on 
the last page of vol. iii, where she quits this vale of tears by the 
aid of a carbolic-acid sheep-wash. Between these two events the 
heroine of A Bankrupt Heart finds time to do several uninterest- 
ing things, including the foiling of the villain. The book is 
very silly, and every incident in it is at least as old as the 
Family Herald. We notice, by the way, that Miss Marryat 
can be equally ungrammatical in two languages. “ Who could 
she be talking with?” and “enfant gaté du maison” may serve 
as examples. 

A Foolish Marriage is a gentle little tale with an inoffensive 
leaning towards the goody-goody. Miss Annie S. Swan has long 
since earned the confidence of many thousand mothers by her 
performances in the domestic-fiction line, and she very sensibly 
continues in her harmless profitable way. The heroine of A 
Foolish Marriage is a ladylike young woman who loses her father 
under distressing circumstances which reduce her to poverty. 
She goes and lives with an aunt who lets lodgings in Edinburgh, 
waits upon the students who there reside, and reaps the reward 
of being generally useful by achieving two lovers. One of them 
marries her, while the other is mildly villanous; the former dies 
of typhoid and the latter repents. A stern but subsequently 
remorseful parent, a faithful maid-of-all-work, a grim but kind- 
hearted aunt, and several other of the proper appurtenances to a 
family story, enliven the narrative. Some of the conversation is 
in the Scotch tongue, which adds insensibly to the pleasing feel- 
ing of piety that rewards the reader of these innocent pages, 


One very obvious defect in most of the short stories in the 
volume containing The Purification of Dolores Silva is that they 
are too “thin.” It would need a subtle analyst or a fine stylist 
(or both) to make anything out of the subject-matter of 
“Tnitiation,” “ Wattle Blossom,” “ When She May,” or “The 
Truth”; and Mr. Morley Roberts is neither. In the first- 
mentioned sketch he tells us how a man makes love in all 
honesty to a girl, who is on the point of yielding, when 
“@ furious and feminine virginal despair” causes her to 
hit him savagely in the face; she is a muscular young person, 
and he, oddly enough, does not know that Mr. Roberts means 
that blow to be a token of her weakness. So he leaves her. 
That is all, and that is about all the author makes of it. The 
other tales we have mentioned have even less “ body ”—and 
spirit, A story called “Panic” is better in this respect; but 
unfortunately we are allowed to guess from the first few lines 
that the principal character is a coward, and this is the point of 
the narrative. “A Fair Trader” is amusing and more ingenious ; 
it introduces us to a rascally American who is in the habit of 
marrying beautiful girls, and selling them at convenient intervals 
to the harems of the East. It ought to be very horrid; but, in 
spite of its theme and the fact that the villain is properly put to 
death, the effect left on the reader is that of light comedy and 
Artemus Ward amongst the Mormons. In the title story Mr. 
Roberts has tried a more ambitious flight. Dolores is a Mexican 
beauty who “goes wrong ”—very uninterestingly and sordidly 
wrong indeed—and lives in luxury at San Franciseo. A Bret- 
Harte-born miner touches her better nature, and for his sake she 
abandons her evil career, and follows him. “She was as pure as 
a child,” says Mr. Roberts hereupon ; but this is surely making an 
extreme demand upon our credulity. Mr. Roberts's style is a 
strange compound of fantastic finery, slang, and bastard eleva- 
tion. Love, we are told, is “theurgic” and “ theopathetic.” 
Dolores’s miner was, says the author, “just as miserable as he 
could stick.” Concerning Dolores herselt we learn that on one 
occasion “ the gold had entered into her soul, and, needing fire to 
be purged of it, she entered into hell again, where she bloomed 
strangely, and suffered incredible torments that came at dawn.” 
When Mr. Roberts writes less affectedly, and gives up trying to 
make “copy” out of nothing, he may do very fairly. 
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THINGS I HAVE SEEN AND PEOPLE I HAVE KNOWN. 


Things Seen and P. I have Known, By George Augustus Sala. 

R. SALA is one of the shrewdest of literary veterans, and 

no man knows better how to make the best of all available 
copy. These volumes are sent forth as a sort of pilot balloon to 
the elaborate biography he proposes to publish, and we believe 
several of the chapters have already appeared, either verbatim or 
nearly so, in the “journal with the largest circulation in the 
world.” Nevertheless, everybody does not read the Daily Tele- 
graph, and the volumes are full of life and go. As at Camacho’s 
wedding, without prejudice to festivities to follow, he gives us 
something to stay the stomach in the meantime, though we can 
hardly say that the contents of the book are as substantial as the 
skimmings of the Spanish kettle. Mr. Sala in his time has known 
more or less most of the illustrious Uttérateurs of London. 
Though, perhaps, rather prejudiced in favour of both, his esti- 
mates of Thackeray and Dickens strike us as trustworthy and 
impartial. In maintaining that Thackeray was no cynic, he 
rather asserts a paradox, the fact being that Thackeray was 
naturally a warm-hearted man, with a hand open as the day to 
melting charity. But he was the victim of miserable health, 
which often made life a burden and literary effort most irri- 
tating; and then he would give free vent to his sarcastic vein, 
and bring out in black relief the darker side of human nature. 
And, reading between the lines, we see Mr. Sala cannot deny 
that Thackeray had some dash of the snobbery he satirized. 
Indeed, we may be sure it was not for nothing that such an 
imaginative realist as Disraeli held his enemy up to scathing 
ridicule in Endymion. Nor was Mr. Sala, though he had good 
reason to be grateful to Dickens, blind to the weaknesses and 
foibles of that wonderful humourist. He says bluntly that 
Dickens professed to despise the art and the culture which his 
education and upbringing had unfitted him to appreciate. And 
even Dickens’s warm admirers must admit that he is always in 
ludicrously extravagant revolt against those social habits and 
refinements which weighed heavily on him and reminded him of 
his humble origin. Tiere are some pregnant sentences in which 
Mr. Sala sums up his comparisons, in the manner of Plutarch, and 
the contrasts seem much to the advantage of Thackeray :— 

‘To talk to Dickens was a vastly different thing from talking 
to Thackeray. The author of Vanity Fair was a master of 
anecdote, persiflage, and repartee; he was a varied and 
fluent linguist ; he was a lover and practitioner of art ; he was 
saturated with seventeenth- and eighteenth-century literature, 
both French and English, and he could hold his own with 
such masters of conversation as Abraham Hayward and 
Richard Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), and with such a 
formidable epigrammist and wit as Douglas Jerrold. 

‘ Dickens, on the other hand, seldom talked of literature, 
either of the present or the past. He very rarely said any- 
thing about art; and for what is usually termed “high art ” 
I think he had that pm contempt which is generally 
the outcome of lack of learning,’ &c. 


It was Dickens who took Mr. Sala up as a serious literary aspirant, 
giving him practically carte blanche for a regular series of contri- 
butions to Household Words. In that periodical Mr. Sala seems 
first to have made his mark by a well-known article, “ The Key 
of the Street,” written after a wandering night when he had been 
accidentally locked out of his lodgings. But it is implied that 
Dickens added to his fortune and his fame by systematically ignoring 
the contributors who raised the reputation of his weekly. Often 
the admiring public would declare that Dickens was “at his 
best this week,” when he had done nothing more than touch up 
the articles of his clever young contributors. At least, it must be 
confessed that no editor took more anxious pains, and that he was 
always indefatigable over the drudgery of revising and polishing. 
And, if he posed as an autocrat, he was munificent and most 
hospitable. There is no brighter chapter in the book—it has 
already appeared in the Telegraph—than that in which Mr. Sala 
describes the periodical descents of the master, as a god, on the 
impecunious colony of his Bohemian satellites in Paris. Mr. Sala 
gives us something like a free English version of Miirger’s student 
life in the Quartier Latin. He and a band of buoyant contempo- 
raries—and most of them afterwards made their mark in letters— 
lived in joyous socialism from hand to mouth, taking their re- 
pasts at a crémerie while cash or credit lasted. The credit would 
run out, the duns would become troublesome, and it was hard to 
keep body and soul together. Then Dickens would come down, 
like a deus ex machind ; he would invite his half-famished young 
allies to sumptuous banquets on the Boulevards or in the Palais 
Royal, and, when taken in the merriest mood between the wine 
and the olives, he would do honour to their drafts on an ambi- 
guous future. 


Mr. Sala’s reminiscences of America are amusing enough, but 
his early recollections of old London have more immediate interest 
for us. He seems to have had no such personal knowledge of 
usurers as poor Anthony Trollope, who told, in his Three Clerks, 
and afterwards in his Autobiography, how he used to be badgered 
in season and out of the season at the Post Office. Perhaps, as 
he lived precariously by pencil and graving tools, his credit was 
too indifferent to tempt the bloodsuckers. But he assures us, 
from a wide, though indirect, experience, that moneylenders 
seldom make large fortunes. After making many laborious and 
profitable casts for sprats, their nets are carried away by some 
insolvent leviathan they have vainly tried to enmesh. The old 
usurers—vide Nicholas Nickleby—are naturally associated with 
the Mulberry Hawks and Verisophts. Mr. Sala knew the Mohawks 
of King William's time in his childhood. The mad Marquess of 
Waterford and his fidus Achates were in the habit of dropping 
in on Mrs. Sala in the Quadrant; once they literally dropped 
down on the costly millinery of a lady who lived above her, ruining 
fashionable chapeaux for a Chiswick féte to the tune of Sol. But 
Mr. Sala says the Marquess was as frugal as he was frolicsome, and 
invariably did his wild fooling “on the cheap.” So when we hear 
of his being “ brought up before the beak” for furious driving in 
crowded thoroughfares, we wish he had had a turn on the tread- 
mill, without the option of a fine. The gentlemen who outran 
the constable inevitably landed in the prisons. Mr. Sala’s chapters 
on the subject would have been more interesting had he not been 
anticipated by Thackeray and Samuel Warren as to the sponging- 
houses, and by Dickens, in Pickwick and Little Dorrit, as to the 
horrors and humours of the Marshalsea and the Fleet. Yet he 
fills in a great many graphic details, and he thoroughly agrees 
with Sam Weller as to the influences of the prison discipline on the 
evil and the innocent respectively. The scamps and ruffians had 
an uncommonly good time of it when they had friends or rela- 
tives to lay under contribution ; it was the respectable but un- 
fortunate debtor who smarted and went to the wall. 


To leave that unpleasant and unsavoury subject, Mr. Sala has 
a good deal to say of the dining in London some half a century 
ago. Could we only wish back our youthful digestion, we should 
lament Williams’s famous boiled-beef house all the more, where 
gigantic silver-sides were served after deliberate simmering with 
“trimmings” on which the cook had expended his genius. At 
that good old English house the favourite liquors were ale and 
brown stout; but Mr. Sala remembers a celebrated chop-house in 
Cornhill which did a roaring trade during the railway mania. 
It was largely patronized by the wealthiest speculators, and they 
brought their chop or steak done up in a cabbage leaf. How, 
then, did the keeper of the chop-house make his profits? Why, 
he had cellars of rare old Port and Madeira, and the City 
Croesus of those days had such an iron-plated stomach that in the 
daily interludes of his agitating business he would swallow 
a bottle of Madeira to settle a quart of foaming stout. Mr. 
Sala, who has always had a great turn for gastronomy, went 
through a training in the kitchen while scarcely out of the 
nursery. In dressing hashed mutton he early learned to excel, 
and, as he rightly says, it may be either the most nauseous or the 
most delicate of comestibles. Later in life the sympathies of a 
common taste drew him towards the great cooks Soyer and 
Francatelli. Alexis Soyer, he says, was something of a poseur ; 
but his philanthropy did good work for humanity, and, after 
coming to grief over his great Symposium in the Exhibition year, 
he ought to have been either knighted or pensioned for his services 
to the English troops in the Crimea and in the Scutari hospitals. 
Mr. Sala first met the illustrious man when he was cheapening 
lobsters in old Hungerford Market, and was invited home to an 
exquisite little supper in the apartments occupied by Soyer in 
Soho after he had renounced his lucrative chefship at the Reform 
Club because he desired to give free scope to his speculative 
genius. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES MACPHERSON,. 


Macpherson. By Bailey Saunders. London : 
Oz MACPHERSON bought the estate of Mackintosh of 

Borlum, and named it “Belleville.” So says Mr. Saunders 
in his Life of Macpherson, and we think that the performance 
was characteristic, Just as Macpherson gave the Cockney name 
of Belleville to a Highland property, so he got hold of certain 
old Gaelic fragmentary chants, and Bellevillized them. This is 
the result left on the mind by Mr. Saunders’s account of 
Macpherson’s literary industries. What Macpherson invented, 
what he omitted, what he retained, can only be discovered, 
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‘im part by a minute analysis of such “Ossianic” songs as still 
exist in early manuscripts, and by a close comparison of these 
with such pieces of Macpherson’s rant as correspond with them 
more or less. Mr. Saunders has not attempted this critical 
task ; we do not even gather that he is a Gaelic scholar. He 
deals with manuscript or printed “sources” relating to Mac- 
pherson, and thus we can only hazard a conjecture at the essen- 
‘tial facts about the Ossianic epic. There was, of course, no 
ancient Gaelic epic in existence. There were legendary chants. 
That these chants were disjecta membra of one original epic 
is a theory which Blair probably suggested to Macpherson. 
Macpherson then combined his fragments with something which 
he looked on as epical in character. So far his action resembles 
that of Lénnrot in the matter of the Finnish Kalevala, There 
was no Finnish epic; there was abundance of popular poetry 
about popular heroes. Linnrot patched it into the amorphous 
Kalevala and called that an epic. How little of an epic it is 
‘Comparetti has lately shown in his work on the subject. How 
Lénnrot worked, exactly how he manipulated and dovetailed his 
traditional matter, we know, thanks to Krohn, Comparetti, and 
other scholars, for Linnrot honestly left his complete collection 
of documents. But Mr. Saunders shows how Macpherson 
treated his documents, and so few of those which he certainly 
handled are known that the exact extent of his sophistications 
remains a doubtful quantity. He did travel in the Highlands on 
the quest of MSS. He did get some MSS., which the owners 
recovered vir, aut ne vir quidem. He did get the old writings 
transcribed, in a casual way, by assistants who knew little of 
palwography and the Gaelic language, yet knew more than he 
did. These he translated in a happy-go-lucky fashion, making 
“shots” at words and phrases, adding, omitting, guessing, and, 
so to say, “faking” the whole, in his peculiar style of fustian. 
For the originals, he could not afford to publish them; he 
did leave them on view at a bookseller’s, where few saw them, 
and these few were incompetent critics. Then, when asper- 
sions were made later on his probity, Macpherson displayed a 
Highland pride, which was real or feigned, and would give no 
information. To the last he was dallying with the originals, and 
thought of printing them in Greek characters! Thus the whole 
‘Ossianic problem is in precisely the muddle which might be 
expected when a half-trained Gaelic scholar dabbles, during an 
artificial age, in ancient literary relics. There was, properly 
speaking, no criticism. The Scotch national pride was inflamed, 
English hatred of Scotland was excited, the prejudices of Johnson 
‘awoke. There was a noisy, foolish wrangle among men of letters, 
who did not in the least understand their subject. Scott, in 
4805, writes to Miss Seward that he has twenty or thirty trans- 
lations “of the unquestioned originals of Ossian’s poems.” 
After making all possible allowances, he concludes that “ incal- 
culably the greater part of the English Ossian must be 
ascribed to Macpherson himself.” Probably Scott is right. 
Campbell of Islay came also to conclusions very unfavourable to 
Macpherson, and Islay, a genuine Highlander, was prejudiced, if 
at all, in favour of Ossian. To our thinking, Macpherson began 
with a real interest in Highland traditional chants. He caught 
the windy Celtic wail; he greatly overdid it; and, with this as a 
kind of keynote, and some half-understood originals as matter, 
he compiled his sentimental prose. lt was popular; it inspired 
Chateaubriand, Goethe, and other men of genius; while “ Ocean” 
delighted Napoleon. Macpherson invented a new fustian, and it 
pleased while it was new. 


These are the general conclusions suggested to us by Mr. 
Saunders’s book. The personal details, the shiftings of opinion, 
the appearances of Blair, Home, Hume, Gray, Horace Walpole, 
and Dr. Johnson are all very interesting. The Doctor certainly 
‘did not behave very well; he bullied. Macpherson began life 
as a kind of sentimental Jacobite; he ended as a Whig, the 
agent of a Nabob, and the holder of a secret pension. The 
Ossianic problems suffered much from the destruction of the 
Scots College in France by the intelligent friends of popular 
freedom at the Revolution. The college had rich materials for 
history, literary and political; the people burned them, as is 
usual in revolutions. Doubtless Gaelic poetry perished with 
other manuscripts. Again, Macpherson’s MS., once in the 
Advocates’ Library, “unaccountably disappeared,” apparently 
from the hands of Sir David Brewster (p. 315, note). The owners 
of MSS. are seldom capable of editing them, and the learned or 
scientific gentlemen who borrow the treasures commonly manage 
to lose them. We can recommend Mr. Saunders’s volume as 
very pleasant reading, and the portrait of Macpherson, after 
Romney, is worthy of that master. 


THE NOBLE SAVAGE IN FICTION. 


“a of a Savage. By Gilbert Parker. London: Methuen & 
I 
HEN America was much more of a new world to Europeans 
than it now is, and the legend of Pocahontas and Captain 
John Smith was as credible as it is attractive, the poor Indian 
was a pathetic figure in the eyes of romancers and their readers, 
The eighteenth century, which some would persuade us was a 
prosaic century, believed in the poor Indian, and the eighteenth 
century, we hold, was right in its belief. Even Voltaire, despite 
the satirical spirit that pervades his romances, has drawn, in his 
delightful story of the Huron, an impressive and dignified repre- 
sentation of the noble savage. That his faith in the nobility of 
the primitive man was as the faith of Rousseau may possibly be 
a good deal questionable. But the fact remains that he did not 
brutally rob his Huron of the simple and shining virtues with 
which the American Indian was invested by the more enlightened 
of early missionaries and travellers. Perhaps the scheme of his 
romance, with its burlesque show of the hollow conventions of 
society, piquantly associated with unsophisticated humanity, 
forbade any such process. A purely artistic instinct held his 
hand, We, at least, are inclined to think that his heart and 
convictions were not inactive in this matter. In these days, 
however, the old romantic view is so contrary to popular estimate, 
if not to current popular sentiment, that the novelist must be 
well endowed with courage, to say nothing of other qualities, 
who should embrace it with sincerity and without reservations. 
War, pestilence, famine, fire-water, “reservation” policies, and 
other agents of civilization, natural and political, have brought 
the poor Indian very low in popular estimation, and American 
humourists have completed the work of civilization. Only the other 
day the melancholy history of the [Indian was called to mind by the 
accounts in the papers of the latest dealing, or “deal,” of the United 
States with the hapless aborigines. The picture of the Cherokees, 
bought out of their reservation by the Government, at the 
instance of covetous land-agents and others, and beleaguered by 
land-sharks awaiting the propitious moment for cheating and 
spoiling, is a pitiable picture, though but a repetition of history. 
No one cares for these things in a country where it is the 
universal creed that “ Injuns is pizen” wherever met with. It 
has been the last device, or master-stroke, of the policy that has 
degraded the Indian from his high primitive estate to cry out on 
the degradation as if it were something racial and inevitable, the 
proof of original depravity, and not the fruit of systematic ill 
treatment. Thus it happens that much courage and something 
of an imaginative grasp of the past are required of the writer 
who would reinstate the American Indian in his ancient posses- 
sions, and reveal, without prejudice, a true portraiture. 


Mr. Gilbert Parker might possibly disclaim, as the chief 
interest of his romance, this delicate and interesting business ; 
but it is impossible to deny that something similar to the spirit 
and tenour of our reflections will be suggested to many of the 
readers of The Translation of a Savage. The pathos of the 
American Indian’s fate is strong and penetrative to this hour. 
Men are we, and must lament, with Wordsworth, when “even 
the shadow of that which once was great has passed away.” Mr. 
Parker, we cannot doubt, has drawn on his own observation and 
experience. He has lived among Indians, ‘and the knowledge 
there acquired is not less perceptible in his romance than are the 
sympathy and insight of his study. In The Translation of a 
Savage, therefore, his treatment of the subject is governed by 
conditions that virtually had no existence for Voltaire. Like the 
Huron in the French story, Mr. Parker's heroine is a child of 
neture, torn from her native wilds, and introduced by adop- 
tion to a high rank of European society. The conjunction 
of wild nature and civilization is piquantly suggested in both 
instances; but whereas in Voltaire it serves as the leading 
motif of a simple scheme, Mr. Parker employs it as a pic- 
turesque, but quite subordinate, adjunct to a complex design. 
In a word, Mr. Parker's treatment is modern. It has all the 
interest of a problem. Frank Armour marries a beautiful 
Indian girl while in the Hudson’s Bay country from sheer pique 
and to annoy his family, certain of whom had successfully in- 
trigued, as he assumed, to prevent him forming what they con- 
sidered an undesirable marriage in England. The English lady 
to whom he was engaged was handsome and well connected, 
though poor. Owing to his wandering life in America, the news- 
paper announcing her marriage to another reached him at the 
same moment that her letter arrived asking him to release her 
from the engagement. Then, with cold malice, fortified by sundry 
glasses of brandy, he entered upon his scheme of revenge by 
marrying Lali, the daughter of the chief Eye-of-the Moon, and 
wrote home to his father, the General, to announce his union 
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with the “aristocracy, the oldest aristocracy of America,” and 
begged that the family would receive Mrs. Frank Armour in all 
honour. At the end of the honeymoon he despatched Lali to 
England in the charge of his agent and a discreet handmaiden, 
remaining in America to await developments of what he fondly 
conceived was to prove a pretty, if ironical, comedy. Little does 
he imagine that this unworthy act was to recoil with tragic effect 
upon himself, when the soul of Lali is awakened, and she realizes 
the wrong he has done her in all its lovelessness and baseness. 
Sure of his revenge, he never dreams that he is adding desertion of 
his wife to his other crimes, and that every week of his absence in 
America increases the contempt he has aroused in his family and 
friends. Lali charms everybody from the first with her beauty 
and spirit and docility. The savage with her blanket is trans- 
muted to an accomplished woman, the star of the season, the 
queen of romance, preserving all of her native dignity and 
generosity, unspoiled by the means of “translation.” The story 
of her awakening to the mean slight she has suffered, and the 
true significance of her husband's act and desertion, is told with 
admirable skill, and with unforced pathos. The crucial scene 
of the husband's return is exceedingly fine. The irony and 
bitterness of the situation are suggested with excellent delicacy. 
We must own to some regret that Lali is not a pure Indian, 
since the fact that her grandfather was a white man is altogether 
superfluous to a story so happily conceived and so persuadingly 
told. Mr. Parker's command of the magic of romance is more 
than sufficient to have rendered needless what looks like a con- 
cession to prejudice. In fact, the “realists” might object that, 
if there is anything miraculous in this translation of a savage, 
it lies in this very circumstance, since half-breeds have seldom 
been known to excel in the primitive virtues. But, as we have 
hinted, Mr. Parker may have known exceptions to this rule, just 
as his striking sketch of Eye-of-the-Moon, that dignified and 
taciturn Indian, suggests a sketch after nature. 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. 


Architecture of the Renaissance in England. By J. A. Gotch. 2 vols. 
London: Batsford. 1894. 


W* said something, when its first and other parts appeared, 
of the elaborate work on Renaissance Architecture in 
England, which for some time past Mr. Gotch, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Talbot Brown, has been arranging and Mr. Batsford 
publishing. But we must not allow the completed book (which 
now, either in two portfolios with loose plates or bound in two 
mighty and magnificent Atlas folio volumes, awaits the subscriber 
or purchaser) to pass without an additional word of welcome. 
Nothing so complete has been done before, and though we could 
well wish that it Aad been done before, when much that is now 
lost and obliterated might have been saved, every year that 
passes exposes our monuments to new danger. In the nature of 
the case the domestic architecture, which is the special glory of 
the time, is exposed to greater dangers than any other. Until 
the restoration mania set in, churches were tolerably safe from 
anything but neglect, and public buildings of any kind, though 
they might be very ill cared for, were not in imminent danger of 
destruction. But houses—after all, the most fiery artist must 
grant it, in all but his most fiery moments—are meant to be lived 
in, and it is a little difficuit to quarrel with the occupant who 
alters them to suit his idea of comfortable living, who enlarges 
them to match his family or his means, or who lets them decay 
from sheer lack of fortune. Add the great and ever-present 
danger of destruction by fire, and anybody may see how neces- 
sary it is to gather our architectural rosebuds while we may. 

We must not be understood as meaning that Mr. Gotch has 
limited his work to domestic architecture ; on the contrary, he 
has put in divers churches. But (we make the statement un- 
contentiously, and implore some of our friends not to break our 
heads for it) the period is not so specially a Church period as it 
is a house one; and it is in the delightful ensemdies and details of 
domestic architecture that the great charm of these volumes 
consists. Nor has Mr. Gotch confined himself to the best known 
and most splendid glories—to the great palaces with which 
during the Tudor and early Stuart period the English aristocracy 
conferred an inestimable—alas! not an imperishable—benefit on 
their country by erecting. He has gone to quite small examples, 
and in some instances has taken details from houses which their 
shy possessors (we own to a great fellow-feeling for those pos- 
sessors) decline to have designated in any other way than as “a 
house in the South-West of England.” And it is particularly 
satisfactory that he has not been content with giving us stately 
elevations and a little letterpress about them, but has supplied 
copious description assisted by diagrams in the text—ground 


plans, sketches of detail, and so forth. It is, therefore, possible 
not merely to turn the volumes over as picture books, but to 
understand as well as admire. The work is thus also a store- 
house as well as a gallery; a source of inspiration as well as an 
exhibition of pleasure. 

So large a production—for there are nearly a hundred and 
forty full-sized photogravure plates and a still larger number in 
the text—can hardly be reviewed except in general terms, A 
catalogue would be unprofitable, and to go through in detail the 
exposition of one or more buildings, though satisfactory to some 
readers, would be tedious to others. Weshould like to pick out scores 
of the details in the text and comment upon them ; but the fact is 
that, without the illustrations at hand, such comment would not 
be very amusing. Let any one who is interested in architecture 
get the book, and he will not be disappointed. Weown that the 
photographs do not—for us—replace engravings, and that there are 
processes of photographic reproduction which, in effect, we prefer 
to the simpler “ photoprints” here adopted. But any one of 
these would have been in all probability much more expensive, 
and a book which may now be obtained for seven or eight guineas 
(giving for the money an astonishing wealth of architectural 
treasure) would probably have cost some three or four times the 
price. Of the contents, such houses as Burleigh, Hardwick, and 
Haddon are known to all. Not so the charming half-timber 
work of the North-Western counties, whereof fine examples 
appear here from Hall-i’-the-Wood, Bolton, and Park Hall, 
Oswestry. The beautiful front of Stibbington Hall is a famous 
example of its kind—famous, that is to say, in the vernacular, 
not in the proper acceptation of the word—and in Ragdale Old 
Hall we have a very fine example of a scheme which our modern 
architects (in the style called, with exquisite humour, “ Queen 
Anne” by the British public) are constantly trying and con- 
stantly failing in, for the extremely simple reason that they will 
not attend to proportion. How many villas dotted round the 
coast (for the seaside architect particularly affects this scheme) 
has one seen with a straight gabled tower over the door, a 
projecting apse balancing it on the other side, and more or less 
ornament on the face of the recess between? and how many of 
them were successes? Here at Ragdale the thing is done, and 
done perfectly. The vandalized magnificence of Kirby, which its 
neglected condition and remote situation make the dark star of 
the great group of Tudor-Jacobean palaces, is well represented 
here, and we note a specially fine bay from Hinchingbrooke. 

In the second volume the fine arcade and long gallery of 
Charlton at once catch the attention, and soon afterwards a very 
interesting porch from St. Catherine’s Court, Wiltshire, occurs, 
which we do not remember to have seen before. To South 
Wraxall Mr. Loftie has recently done justice. Bristol supplies some 
good examples, and “The Feathers” at Ludlow is charming, 
while nothing of its kind can well exceed Croscombe Church. If 
the pulpit and chancel screen there were in France or Germany, 
people would take special journeys to see them. Lanhydrock 
gateway is fine, but we do not think Mr. Gotch mentions whether 
it escaped the fire some years ago, since which we have not seen 
the house. And Westwood, and Condover, and the gatehouse at 
Tixall, and the wonderful staircase at Burton Agnes, cry for 
notice, with many other things, not to mention the better known 
drafts on London and the two Universities and the Cathedral 
towns, But all are to be seen in the book itself, and well do they 
deserve to be seen. 


THE AGED POOR. 


The Aged Poor in England and Wales. By Charles Booth. Condition, 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


he ~ is the first of two volumes on the Condition of the Aged 
Poor in England and Wales, which Mr. Booth began to 
prepare before he was appointed a member of the Royal Com- 
mission now sitting. It is entirely devoted to the facts. Ina 
note at the end Mr. Booth says, “In a second volume I hope to 
deal with the administration of the Poor Laws as regards the 
old, and with proposals for their relief in other ways.” For 
the present he keeps as strictly as may be to the “ Condition,” 
leaving the reader to draw what deductions he pleases. We are 
afraid that the most resolutely cheerful of readers will find it 
hard to come to an agreeable conclusion from a survey of the 
facts collected by Mr. Booth. Roughly speaking, it appears that 
about a third of all persons in this country of over sixty-five 
years of age come on the parish. As a certain percentage of 
the old belong to the moneyed classes, it follows that the 
proportion of paupers among those who live on wages is relatively 
higher than the very serious figure mentioned. Nor does there 
seem to be any visible prospect of improvement. Pauperism as 
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— 
a whole has unquestionably diminished, partly, no doubt, through 
more strict administration, but in a far greater degree through 
general material prosperity. In spite of depression, manufactures, 
mining, and trade have increased, and can afford to pay good 
wages. Even in agriculture, hard as it has been hit, it is the 
employer, not the labourer, who suffers as yet. The landlord 
and farmer continue to put money into the land, drawing it from 
accumulated profits made in better times, or from other sources ; 
while the labourer, whose wages have fallen wonderfully little, 
gains as much as any man by low prices, for the time being at 
least. How long the drain can be endured is another question. 
But it is the young who reap the advantage, not the old who are 
getting beyond work. Indeed, there seems to be good reason for 
believing that, owing to the pressure of the times and the ex- 
tinction of small industries by overpowering competition of the 
big undertakings, they are, on the whole, worse off than they 
were. 

One of the most interesting parts of Mr. Booth’s book is the 
comparison between the condition of the aged poor in town and 
country. There are differences between the towns themselves 
which are curious, and at first sight not quite intelligible. In 
Bristol, for instance, there are 480 aged persons to every 10,000 
inhabitants, whereas in Leeds the proportion is 277, and in Man- 
chester 288. Generally speaking the percentage of old is greater 
in Southern towns than in the North, Differences of climate may 
be the best explanation of what looks somewhat puzzling. The 
variation in the proportion of aged paupers is often startling. In 
Birmingham, for instance, it is only 22 per cent., while in Leeds, 
which has the highest figure of all, it is 61 per cent., in Liverpool 
it is 33} per cent., while in Bristol it is 59}. We do not gather 
that Mr. Booth attributes these wide divergencies to differences 
of system in the administration of relief. The proportion seems, 
in fact, to be pretty much the same in places where the Guardians 
distribute relief in the most various ways. It is not surprising to 
learn that there are more old people proportionately in the country 
than in the towns. Not only is the life healthier, but so many of 
the young men in the country districts prefer to “get off 
the clods.” From the accounts of individual Unions, which 
form a very attractive part of the book, we learn that the police 
of the cities is largely recruited in country villages. This, of 
course, was no secret, but Mr. Booth’s evidence brings it out 
exceptionally clearly. It will also be easily believed that 
pauperism is less sordid and crushing in the country than in the 
towns. There is more personal knowledge on the part of the 
administrators, more opportunities for neighbourly kindness, there 
are more small jobs to be got by which life may be eked out. Mr. 
Booth is able to report that in many cases farmers do not dismiss 
a@ man merely because he is getting old. The relation between 
them is, in fact, not wholly one of business. Now and then little 
pictures of life, pathetic or grotesque, crop up in Mr. Booth’s 
accounts of villages. We take an instance of the pathetic from 
the Cambridgeshire village of Oxenham :— 

‘13 and 14.—Man and wife, aged 84 and 80.—Have eight 
children, all married. Live with their eldest daughter, whose 
husband supports them, as well as his own children, on 118. 
or 128. a week.’ 

All the cases supplied by Oxenham are not so respectable as 
this, as may be seen from the account of 

‘12. A widow of 78.—With three sons and two daughters. 
All married. Some live at a distance, and do nothing for her 
support. One resident daughter, herself a widow, gives what 
help she can. Has applied in vain for out relief. Impossible 
to say how she lives.’ 


Perhaps she does a little as “wise woman.” The neighbours 
would not explain that to gentlemen collecting statistics. Finally, 
here is an example of the merely grotesque from Dernford, in 
Hampshire :— 

‘12, R. Simon, 60 to 70.—Not married. Very drunken old 
fellow. Scares birds in winter, and does hoeing in summer, 
earning 21/ 128. in 1891. An aunt allows him a trifle, and he 
too has 5s. at Christmas. Has bad health, and has been on the 
club one-fourth of his time. He has lately been turned out of 
the club for having been out and got very drunk, and passed 
on a in the middle of the road, when he was supposed to 

Most of us who have been in an English village at all have met 
that “very drunken old fellow,” and have come to the conclusion 
that there is nothing to be done for him, except give him a tip or 
a tract, according to the point of view. Indeed, speaking very 
seriously, a sense of the hopelessness of the problem grows in 
reading Mr. Booth’s book. The villages grow smaller; the young 
going away, the old remaining. Friendly Societies, which seemed 
to do well while the members were young, become bankrupt as 
they grow old, and make calls upon the funds, so that even 


thrift proves of no avail. The reserved funds of owners and 
farmers cannot last for ever. The crushing out of small indus- 
tries by the irresistible factory system has had deplorable effects, 
Mr. Booth prints an almost sickening note on that subject :— 

‘ Such revival of village industry as there is takes the form 
of “sweating.” During the last t years several instances 
have occurred of tailoring put out by distant contractors; 
wives undertaking it to add a few pence to the weekly income. 
To make 12 children’s sailor suits for 2s. 6d., maker to find 
her own thread, and to walk four miles to fetch, and again to 
deliver, is a recent example.’ 

It is also sad reading to find how often Mr. Booth has to note 
the fact that the landlord is an absentee as having a bad effect. 
Parliament is at work making absenteeism more probable and 
even inevitable. Votes are to be earned in that way, it seems, 
and the vote-cadger cares not at all what the consequences may 
be to the poor, of whom he mouths as an excuse for attacking the 
rich. Mr. Booth knows that in the long run every burden weighs 
on the weak. One wonders in reading him how long the country 
population, which is the root of the nation, can stand the drain, 


THE PROTECTED PRINCES OF INDIA. 


The Protected Princes of India. By W. Lee Warner, C.S.I. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


R. LEE WARNER has contributed an important addition 
to the library of excellent volumes in which, of late years, 
Indian Civilians have utilized their personal experience in describ- 
ing, explaining, or defending the work of the British Government 
in India, No part of that work has been more critical, or has 
abounded in more serious administrative problems, than the defi- 
nition of the policy to be pursued toward the Native States. The 
superficial observer is apt to overlook the fact that, besides the 
immediate control of a population of 221 millions, spread over an 
area of 965,000 square miles, the Indian Government is in close 
contact with communities, aggregating some 70 millions, who are 
not its own subjects, occupying an area of 644,000 square miles, 
which is technically and, in many important respects, practically 
foreign territory. The supreme Government has its own agents 
in 170 such States, two of them almost as large as Italy. The 
Government of Madras has relations with 5, Bombay with 361, 
the Punjab with 34, Bengal with 30. Five great blocks of this 
quasi-foreign territory occupy the interior of the Empire, break- 
ing up its territoris] continuity in every direction. The Rajpoot 
States, with a population of 12 millions, lie right across the line 
of advance from Bombay, our main sea-base, to the North- 
Western frontier. On the south-east of the Rajpoots are their 
hereditary foes, the Mahratta States of Gwalior and Indore, with 
another 10 millions. In the centre of the peninsula, almost cut- 
ting off Upper India from Bombay and Madras, are the territories 
of the Nizam, who rules over 83,000 square miles and 11} 
millions of subjects. Southward, again, Mysore detaches 28,000 
square miles of territory, and 5 millions of subjects, from British 
rule. Baroda and other Native States occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in the Bombay province of Guzerat. With one and all of 
these, and with several hundreds of less important principalities, 
it is necessary that the Government of India should maintain re- 
lations ; and the intimacy of these relations necessarily increases 
as, year by year, the administration of the country becomes more 
complete, new facilities for locomotion are provided, order is 
better preserved, courts become more efficient, and the general 
claims of civilization make themselves more distinctly felt. 

The question of the manner in which the British Govern- 
ment, as the paramount Power, should comport itself towards 
the native princes has from the outset been present to the 
minds of Indian administrators as one of primary importance. 
There was absolutely no help to be found in historic prece- 
dent. The provincial administration of Rome was merely an 
object-lesson in the process by which the independence of a 
subordinate province can be most speedily and effectually under- 
mined. In India itself none of the numerous rulers who emerged 
in the chaos attendant on the long agony of the expiring Moghul 
Empire had entertained any policy more recondite than per- 
sonal aggrandizement or the spoliation of a weaker neighbour. 
An early race of Indian statesmen understood that annexation 
was the almost inevitable consequence of the contact of a power- 
ful and enlightened State with petty sovereignties, enfeebled by 
all the shortcomings of Oriental despotism. Sir John Malcolm 
testified in 1832 to “the general impression that our sovereignty 
is incompatible with the maintenance of native princes and 
chiefs,” and urged on the Directors “the policy of tolerating for 
@ period what we deem misrule,” and of “not disturbing such 
communities with laws which they do not understand.” It was 
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impossible, he considered, to introduce British Courts into a 
Native State without driving in a wedge which would loosen 
the whole ill-compacted structure of native sovereignty. The 
view thus enunciated was for many years the governing prin- 
ciple of English policy in the East. The East India Com- 
pany, fully alive to the dangers of the situation, was anxious 
to keep clear of the expense and complications incidental to 
treaties of alliance and defence beyond its own territorial 
limits. This non-intervention system—“ the policy of the ring- 
fence,” as Mr. Lee Warner styles it—lasted till the close of 
Lord Minto’s reign in 1813, and forms the first of three well- 
marked periods into which the history of the external relations 
of the British power in India may naturally be divided. The 
course of events proved it to be impracticable. The exclusion of 
any Indian State from the British Protectorate was shown by 
costly experience to be at once cowardly and impolitic ; and the 
Pindari War, the revival of schemes of conquest in the minds of 
the Mahratta chieftains, and the ruin of the great Rajpoot houses 
were recognized as the calamitous results of the refusal of empire 
on the part of the only Power capable of wielding it. In the 
next period—that of “subordinate isolation ”—which lasted from 
1814 to the Mutiny, the officials of the Company perceived that, 
surrounded as they were by native princes, they had no alter- 
native but annexation on the one hand, or the adequate main- 
tenance of order throughout India on the other. It became 
obvious, too, that the only chance of order among Native States 
was for the English to undertake the task of arbitration in their 
disputes, and to deprive all of the right of making war, or of 
entering into unauthorized conventions with one another. Empire 
was necessarily forced upon the one central source of authority. 
The subordination of the Native States to the paramount Power 
became more distinct, and the phrases “ mutual alliance” and 
“reciprocal agreement,” which the Government had formerly 
employed in defining its relations with surrounding States, are 
exchanged for “subordinate alliance,” “ protection,” and “ sub- 
ordinate co-operation.” The traditional policy of non-interven- 
tion, however, was so far preserved as to exclude the right 
of interference with internal affairs, and, in consequence, there 
was no remedy for continued misrule but a declaration of war, 
and ultimately annexation. The consequences of this policy, 
especially in the hands of administrators as drastic and ambitious 
as Hastings and Dalhousie, proved extremely serious. It had 
reached its climax just before the Mutiny, when the Native 
Domain seemed like a crumbling shore, falling bit by bit into 
the invading waters of Imperial rule. Lord Dalhousie made no 
secret of his view that prolonged misrule was a sufficient justifica- 
tion for annexation, and that advantage should be taken of every 
fair opportunity, by failure of heirs or otherwise, to confer on 
native populations the inestimable boon of transfer to the English 
Raj. Profound uneasiness, no doubt, beset the minds of the 
native princes. The King of Oudh afforded a striking object- 
lesson as to the fate of sovereigns whose reforming energies failed 
to keep pace with British ideas of orderly and progressive govern- 
ment. Every Rajah in India breathed more easily when, as the 
fires of the Mutiny died out, Lord Canning’s Sunuds assured 
each joyful recipient that the day of annexation had closed, and 
that, on certain specified conditions, the perpetuation of his 
dynasty was guaranteed. The announcement of this policy in- 
augurated the third period—that of, to use Mr. Lee Warner's 
expression, “subordinate union.” The indistinctness which had 
hitherto obscured the relations of the native States to the para- 
mount Power was now replaced by the exact phraseology of a 
legal document, on which the fortunate possessor could rely as 
an authoritative muniment of title. His rights and obligations 
were alike defined. The same document which declared that on 
the failure of natural heirs his adopted successor should be re- 
cognized, grounded this precious privilege on his loyalty to the 
Crown and faithfulness to his various obligations towards the 
British Government. The full scope of these obligations has been 
illustrated by subsequent experience. The position of the native 
princes during the last thirty-five years has done much to allay 
their distrust, while it has afforded ample opportunity for the 
action of the paramount authority in the general interests of the 
Empire, and for its interference in case of scandalous misrule. 


Mr. Lee Warner strikes a sort of balance-sheet, showing the 
loss and gain to the Native Powers in their relations to the 
British Government, the advantages which they have received 
in exchange for the portion of their sovereignty which they 
have surrendered, and the mode in which the various duties 
and rights of government are apportioned between themselves 
and the Imperial Government. The native princes have entrusted 
to the paramount Power the provision for common defence 
and the direction of external relations. In war they must co- 
operate to the full extent of their resources. In peace they 


must afford to the Imperial army such aid as it requires and 
the circumstances of the case justify. They must conform cheer- 
fully to arrangements necessary to enable the Government to main- 
tain its communications, hold its military posts, and carry out 
its projects of locomotion, currency, commerce, customs, and sani- 
tation. The perpetuation of their dynasties being incompatible with 
internal disorder or misrule, and the natural remedy of rebellion 
being no longer available to their subjects, they must accept 
Imperial intervention to prevent scandals and correct abuses. 
They must observe religious toleration and the dictates of natural 
justice, prohibiting any practice which the paramount Power 
pronounces to be intolerable; they must seek the confirmation of 
the Viceroy to their successions, and accept his guidance during 
minorities and his arbitration in disputes. On the other hand, 
the Native States have the assurance that, though their 
sovereignty is curtailed of several important attributes, it will 
within the prescribed limits be punctiliously observed. The 
much-dreaded possibility of lapse no longer haunts their dreams ; 
if for certain purposes the paramount Power is invested witb legis- 
lative or judicial functions within their domains, it is with the 
full recognition of the fact that such powers are exercised in 
foreign territory. On the whole, it is evident that, as Mr. Lee 
Warner observes, “ if the duties of the protected States are ex- 
tensive, the limitations on the interference of the British Govern- 
ment are severe.” 

The case of Manipur in 1891, signalized as it was by a tragic 
occurrence, afforded a striking instance alike of the completeness 
of the subordination on which the paramount Power now insists, 
and of its scrupulous fidelity to the policy of preserving native 
dynasties. The circumstances might well have been held to 
justify annexation; but no such penalty was exacted. The wide 
scope of the British Government's protectorate was, however, de- 
clared in no faltering tones. The principles of international law, 
it was explained, have no bearing on the relations of the Native 
States to the British Crown. The supremacy of the one involves 
the subordination of the other. “It is the unquestioned right 
and duty of the Government,” the Secretary of State wrote, 
“to settle successions in the protected States of India generally.” 
Recognition by the Government of a new sovereign’s title is essen- 
tial to its validity. Equally clear is the right of the Government 
to prevent disturbance, and to remove by administrative order any 
person whose presence it considers dangerous to the public tran- 
quillity. Resistance to the removal of such a person is an act of 
rebellion no more to be justified by a plea of self-defence than 
would be resistance to a police officer, armed with Her Majesty’s 
warrant, in British India. If such resistance leads to the death 
of the agents of the Government, the persons causing it are guilty 
of murder—a doctrine of which a striking object-lesson was 
afforded in the trial and execution of the Jobraj, or heir-apparent, 
who had been the centre of the disturbance, and in the sentences 
of transportation and fine passed on less conspicuous offenders. 

The supremacy of the British is now, accordingly, absolute and 

unquestioned. Peremptory as may seem its assertion, its very 
peremptoriness is an element of safety. There can be no hesita- 
tion for the future in interfering, when necessary, in the affairs 
of a Native State, but such interference need not be carried out by 
war nor result in annexation. The position has proved to be one 
of strength and stability, though it abounds in anomalies, and is 
from its very nature fraught with difficulty. The forces which 
tend to friction and disturbance are neither few nor contemptible. 
On the one hand are nearly seven hundred princes and chiefs, who 
have scarcely any constitutional or traditional checks on their 
prerogative, whose actions are criticized by no national assembly 
or free press, and whose training, antecedents, and surroundings 
point in the direction of absolute despotism. On the other is the 
British Government, asserting its right as paramount authority 
to arbitrate between State and State, to preserve unbroken peace, 
to prevent scandals or oppression, to promote progress, and to 
unite the isolated goups of Hindu, Mahommedan, and aboriginal 
comm unities in a common allegiance. The handful of English- 
men who carry out its behests are the apostles of doctrines the 
very antithesis of the Eastern conception of royalty—respect for 
law and individual right, and the duty of the ruler to promote, 
by benevolent interference, the well-being of the ruled. The 
marvel is that so vast and complicated a machine should work as 
smoothly as it does. The preservation of so many native Powers 
from the absorption which is the usual result of the contact of 
weak and strong, is an administrative feat in which the Indian 
Administration may take an honest pride. Mr. Lee Warner's 
well-considered, well-written, and erudite treatise is a worthy 
tribute to the admirable labours of the Indian Foreign Depart- 
ment, a branch of the Indian Civil Service in which he has him- 
self achieved well-merited distinction. 
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CRICKET SONGS. 
Cricket Songs. By Norman Gale. London: Methuen & Co. 1894. 


"P yrenemed is a game so English and so popular that it seems 
incompatible with poetry and eminently fitted to be the 
comrade of doggrel. Whosoever knows the Pavilion at Lord’s 
is acquainted with rhymes printed within floral borders and ex- 
hibited in frames on the wall. The borders are prettily coloured 
in the manner of 1820, the rhymes are frankly of the regular 
English ballad order, not yet “ transfigured into grammar.” Most 
cricketting poetry is little better between the date of Love's 
heroic verses and the Cricket Songs of Mr. Norman Gale. We 
cannot say that Mr. Gale has made cricket poetical. He writes 
too much in the artless manner of the Bellman, and of his own 
rural predecessors. “ Just as to settle we begin,” for example, 
is no way to write. Thus does the amateur of the poet’s corner 
in the Bungay Herald hitch in his rhymes. We know not if 
there be any Bungay Herald, and we mean no special disrespect 
to the town on the Waveney, where the heroes of the Notch on 
the Axe and of Montezwma’s Daughter wandered in various 
moods. “Though I in doubt may gravely seem” is another 
sample of Mr. Gale's address as a rhymer. Perhaps he is 
following tradition ; thus, certainly, has the poet of cricket been 
wont to secure a rhyme. If it be an intentional imitation of 
such poetry as the industrious Box collected, we have no more 
to say, except that there is plenty of that kind of minstrelsy 
already. Mr. Gale, of course, can “cut a smoother reed,” and, 
if he chooses to write ill, it must be with a secret purpose. 

We have a graver fault to find than that of a privileged and 
legitimate bathos. There is far too much slang in Cricket 
Songs. The slang of the reporter is no matter for the Muse. A 
good ball is not a “snorter.” If Mr. Stoddart does “ make her 
hum,” the phrase is out of keeping with divine melody. Mr. 
Browning might have written thus; but all his Societies would 
have been puzzled :— 


One wicket to fall, and a round fifty runs 
Waited for still ; 

As well to imagine that twice twenty tuns 
Go to a jill. 


Does Mr. Gale mean a gill? Then we have “lay it on thick,” 
and “ Dust her along,” “Go big at these lobs.” It is not a deli- 
cate, or classical, or very respectful way of speaking, or singing, 
where a game like cricket is concerned. To “go big” may, of 
course, be Rugby slang; but everybody cannot be a Rugby boy. 
“The Cornstalk ladles out his fours.” This may mean that the 
vigorous Colonist hits forfour; but why say “ ladles out”’ Why 
not write English about an English game ? 


When Lyons is set and taking tea. 


What a line! Slang passes, cricket endures; the game endures, 
the cant words change and pass, and this is why cricket should be 


sung in English, not in argot. 
When Lyons puts his beef in it. 
This may be Rugbeian, but it is worse than unpoetical. Mr. 
Gale writes of golf; but it is of inland English golf, with 
brambles for hazards, and “rivulets and puddles.” About that 
bad imitation of golf he may say what he pleases ; it is a child of 
folly and fashion. 
Your every ball receives stupendous Beans 


is a vile phrase ; “stupendous beans,” indeed—it is not cricket. 
These remarks perhaps seem censorious; so, that the critic of 
cricket and of verse may judge by a sample, we quote a whole 
song :— 
Buttered again, by Jingo, 
Buttered again ! 
Likely to make your lingo 
Awfully plain ! 
Isn't it rough on the bowler, too, 
Doing his level to cram on screw ? 
Easiest catches to three of the crew 
Duttered again ! 


Stoddart dis stingo, 
Buttered again ! 
Likely to make your lingo 
Awfully plain! 
Four to the Off and four to the On, 
One on the road to, at least, Hong Kong, 
One in the air to the ropes is gone-- 
Buttered again ! 


Fate not fit for a dingo— 
Buttered again ! 
Likel ¥ to make your lingo 
wfully plain! 


Bow] you yorker or bow! you a grub, 

Cover and Wicket your efforts snub— 

Too much salad—Ah, there is the ruab— 
Buttered again ! 


“ Grace is on the Bust,” says Mr. Gale, elsewhere. Whatever he 
may mean, our meaning is plain. Mr. Gale can write very dulcet 
and charming verses on other themes, but cricket does not suit 
his Muse, and his Muse does not dignify cricket. There is here a 
misapplication of means to ends, and for poetry we may fall back 
upon Mr. Gale’s other works, but for cricket verses we prefer 
old Love, and Prowse, and Mr. Christian’s very ingenious sequence 
of sonnets in his At the Sign of the Wicket. However, Mr. Gale 
may reflect, and might have reflected before, that no poet has 
succeeded with cricketting rhymes, and that no successful cricket- 
ting rhymester has been within a hundred miles of being a poet. 
Not here, apparently, are haunts meet for Apollo. 

Mr. Gale must return to “the breasts of the nymphs in the 
brake,” and leave cricket-verse to the uninspired. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Livre de souvenirs de Maso di Bartolommeo dit Masaccio, Par Charles 
Yriarte. Paris: Rothschild. 

Tristan et Iseult. Par Gaston Paris. Paris: Bouillon. 
Le vrai Chevalier de Maison-rouge. Par G. Lenétre. Paris: Perrin. 
Auguste Comte et Herbert Spencer. Par E, de Roberty. Paris: Alcan. 
Un aide-de-camp de Napoléon. Paris: Firmin Didot. 
Brave fille. Par Fernand Calmettes. Paris: Plon. 


M CHARLES YRIARTE has added another to the now pretty 
¢ long list of his splendid and interesting books on Italian 
art and history by editing the unpublished diary and account 
book—it is even more the latter than the former—of the sculptor 
Masaccio. This contains all manner of curious details about the 
commissions, ranging from memorial tablets to bombards, which 
the artist received, and his expenses in materials and otherwise 
for their execution. The spelling itself is a curiosity—Masaccio 
writes “chontrascbripto,” “Choximo,” and so forth—and the 
prices very valuable. But some people, perhaps, will content 
themselves with M. Yriarte’s introduction, which as usual is very 
full, beautifully illustrated, and printed by M. Rothschild in a 
glorious quarto size, with margins that might rejoice the soul of 
Sir William Harcourt himself if he were drawing on them for a 
Budget. It contains some very interesting comments on what we 
may call the humbler side of the life of Renaissance artists, 
of their doings when they were not feasting with princes, but 
hobnobbing in clubs not much more luxurious than those of the 
old-fashioned modern rapin, or taking very small presents and 
prices for insignificant commissions. As usual with M. Yriarte, 
it is a little discursive, giving details of many other persons 
besides the nominal subject ; but that is no drawback, and merely 
adds both to the amusement and the instruction to be derived 
from a volume no less instructive and amusing than handsome, 


It was well done of M. Gaston Paris to reprint from the Revue 
de Paris his article on the Tristram legend. No one knows more, 
and few indeed write better, than M. Paris on these subjects; 
and, though we may not always agree with him on matters of 
pure opinion, such as the Celtic element in the Arthurian story, 
the legitimacy and scope of sun-myth explanations, and a few 
other things, it is impossible that his unequalled erudition should 
be too often employed in popular exposition. Had he chosen to 
expand his Primer of Medieval French Literature to about five 
or six times its size, it would still be a very handy volume, and 
would at once supply readers (except specialists) with all that 
they want, and dispense writers (even specialists) from troubling 
about the matter for many years to come. As it is, we have to 
put up with a monograph now and then from him, and we only 
wish they came oftener. 

It has been said—and we know men of good who will take 
their oaths of it—that the Chevalier de Maison-rouge is the only 
good novel ever written on a subject taken from the French 
Revolution. The partisans of this opinion will probably take as 
an argument on their side, or, at least, as an explanation of the 
fact they assert, M. Lendétre’s interesting history of “the real 
Maison-Rouge,” who was called in the flesh A. D. J. Gonze de 
Rougeville, who did certainly take a bold part in the attempts 
to free Marie Antoinette, but who was a less chivalrous person 
than his double in fiction, and was not a victim of the Revolution 
at all, having survived till 1814. To tell the truth, the Marquis 
de Rougeville, who, as M. Lenétre says laconically, was “ ni 
marquis ni noble: son nom méme de Rougeville était usurpé,” 
was neither more nor less than one of those adventurers who 
swarmed at the end of the eighteenth century ; but, luckily for 
him, he took the good side. To make a book about him 
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M. Lenétre has had to cast his net rather wide; but the result is 
really an interesting addition to what may be called the minor, 
history of the Revolution—not the least interesting part being 
the light it casts on these very assumptions of nobility, the 
number of which may be guessed from the simple fact that even 
during the reign of Louis XV. there were not much more than a 
hundred names in France that could prove nobility to within the 
fourteenth century, a period already some way distant from the 
Crusaders, let alone Charlemagne. 

M. de Roberty, who has made several interesting contributi ons 
to the excellent Bibliotheque de philosophie contemporaine, has 
now added to them a study of Comte and Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
The upshot of it seems to be that these celebrated champions of 
various kinds of “ Positivism,” while driving metaphysic out of 
the door, have not only let it come back by the window, but 
have opened all the windows and set the most inviting ladders 
for it to come back by. Which thing we have ourselves long 
held. 

The very latest “ number,” as we may call it, of the great 
“Napoleonic Library,” now being published in France, is a 
separate issue of that part of the well-known Mémoires de Ségur 
which deals with 1800-1812, as indicated by the title. 

The title of M. Calmettes’s novel, and the information that it 
has been couronné par [Académie Frangaise, may excite a slight 
alarm among those that agree with him who said that “next to 
a deliberately immoral French novel there is nothing so dull as 
a deliberately moral one.” Such apprehensions, however, would 
be unjust. Brave fille is not milk-and-waterish at all, though 
we own that “it do seem going far” to us to take a person of 
the other sex, young and, it would seem, attractive, as part of 
the crew of a fishing smack, however good a seawoman and brave 
a girl she may be. All the best authorities agree that “a woman 
on shipboard is the devil,” and so, indeed, it seems to have been 
well seen of even such a brave jille as Flise Hénin, though not for 
the reason which may be suspected. What the real reason was 
deserves well enough to be found out. 

Dictionaries seem all the rage just now in Paris. The 
Dictionnaire Général of MM. Hatzfeld, Darmesteter, and Thomas 
(Delagrave) and the Dictionnaire Encyclopédique of M. Camille 
Flammarion (Flammarion), continue to make steady progress, 
and this week there has been issued the first fascicule of a new 
and improved edition of the well-known Dictionary of Bescherelle, 
with new supplies of maps and diagrams (Garnier). The page of 
this book—a large quarto—and the print—four columns of small 
but extremely clear and not crowded, though close, type—admit 
-of a vast amount of matter, and as it is both a verbal and a real 
lexicon, it has unusual advantages as a single book of reference. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


he new edition of Sir John Strachey’s India (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co.) is something more than a new 
edition. Published originally some five or six years ago and 
fully reviewed here then, the volume was founded on a series 
of Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge, and 
‘was even then a very remarkable survey of its subject, which 
‘was not so much the historical as the actual condition of our 
great dependency. Sir John, however, has not been content to 
leave the book as it was, but has worked it up with the help of 
Mr. G. H. M. Batten, of the East Indian Census Report, and of 
many other books and persons into something not far from a new 
‘book. Containing as it does an abstract of an extremely 
complicated and very vast set of facts drawn from a great 
many different authorities, it is inevitable that it should 
sometimes trench upon the contentious. Thus the names of 
Mr. Finucane and Sir Anthony McDonnell will not carry un- 
doubting conviction to all minds on the much fought subject of 
the relation between landlords and tenants in Behar. Buta great 
deal of the matter is not contentious at all, and in most of it Sir 
John Strachey’s own long and intimate personal acquaintance 
with things of India frees him from the likelihood or even the 
possibility of mistake. The book in its present condition is pro- 
dbably the completest handy manual of the kind which exists in 
reference to any great political integer in the world, and it is im- 
possible to open it anywhere, even for miscellaneous reading, 
without profit, difficult to consult it anywhere without finding 
‘the reference satisfactory. 

The dissolution of the Imperial Federation League last year 
“might, and surely ought to, have been avoided,” observes 
Mr. F. P. de Labilliere, in his new book on the Federal ideal and 
Umperial unity—Federal Britain (Sampson Low & Co.)—but 
“ the death of the League does not affect the life of the cause.” 


Such is the cheering conclusion of Mr. de Labilliere. Certainly, 
if a spirited and enthusiastic advocacy, like that of the present 
volume, counts for anything, there is plenty of life in the cause. 
It is noteworthy that, from the first, so large a part of the 
motive power of the Federative movement should have originated 
in the colonies, Mr. de Labilliere is himself a Victorian, and has 
been instant and earnest as a promoter of the cause. In Federal 
Britain he deals with the question broadly and in a methodical 
fashion. In the first place, he sketches the history of the move- 
ment, and the rise and progress of the Federal principle, and then 
he proceeds to treat of the policy, its practicability, the various 
theories of Federationists, the obstacles in the way, and the objects 
to be attained. To-day it would be idle in the non-sympathetic 
or sceptical person to affirm that the idea of Federation is as hard 
to define and as impalpable as the fantasies of dreamers. Mr. 
Parkin’s admirable book on the subject, to name no other recent 
work, has endowed Imperial Federation with form and substance. 
Its advocates differ, of course, among themselves as to the ways 
and means. Some would go further than Mr. de Labilliere, 
many not so far, yet all are as one man in faith. No longer is it 
possible to decry the idea as mere philosophizing theory, though 
the sceptical may still declare impossible the permanent realiza- 
tion of the objects of Federationists. At present, without doubt, 
the death of the League, naturally lamented by the writer, is 
something of a check, though only a transient check, to the 
movement. Then, perhaps, as some observers think, the late 
financial crisis in Australia has operated in the like manner in the 
colonies. It is significant, however, since the idea of Imperial unity 
is inseparable from the idea of Imperial Federation, that Mr. de 
Labilliere’s interesting and thoughtful book should appear at a time 
when Sir George Dibbs is ready once more with proposals for an 
Australasian union. Tariff questions and Protectionist views are 
probably more serious obstacles to Federation than the theories 
of “little England” politicians and the narrow provincial spirit 
which Mr. de Labilliere denounces so eloquently. 


In The Art of Illustration (Allen & Co.) Mr. Henry Black- 
burn treats, by way of exposition and by illustrative example, of 
the modern reproductive “ processes” and of the artist's rela- 
tions to those processes. “The modern illustrator,” he observes, 
“has much to learn—more than he imagines—in drawing for 
the processes.” The expression to “draw for the process” not 
inaptly denotes the revolution in book illustration that has been 
brought about by the various photographic processes of the day. 
The modern illustrator, Mr. Blackburn thinks, has much to 
learn because the requirements and limitations of these processes 
are so little understood. The illustrator, in fact, is “ called upon 
suddenly "—though why “suddenly” ?—“ to take the place of 
the wood-engraver, and requires practical information which the 
present volume is intended to supply.” Mr. Blackburn explains 
the process—be it line process, half-tone, and so forth—exempli- 
fying each by drawings of artists more or less skilled in the 
work of modern illustration. The illustrations are well chosen 
as a whole, and chosen to show the possibilities of “ process” 
work in trained hands rather than as examples of the work of 
genius. Thisselective aim is sound in the circumstances, though 
we are by no means sure that Mr, Blackburn’s book would not 
have been more instructive if the illustrations were less repre- 
sentative of the “educated and capable hand.” Most modern 
book illustrations of the day suggest little but the melancholy 
conclusion that the art of illustration is a lost art. The modern 
illustrator may learn through process and it may be useful to 
exemplify the possibilities of process, and to “ explain the modern 
systems of book and newspaper illustration.” But these things 
will not make the illustrator master of the art of illustration, nor 
will the most complete technical knowledge of the processes do so. 
Much of the “ illustration” of the day is illustrative of nothing 
but the quality of the mechanical process. It is of the kind that 
called forth Wordsworth’s indignant expostulation concerning the 
“rage for pictured page.” It has no illustrative value whatever, 
and appeals only to persons wholly lacking in imagination. In 
his second chapter Mr. Blackburn gives two drawings as 
examples of “ the ‘ Art of Illustration’ in the true sense of the 
word.” One is a landscape sketch that accompanies a description 
of the view from the heights near Blankenberg. The other is 
intended to illustrate “the curvature of the world’s surface.” 
Neither of the two appears to us to be illustration in the true 
sense of the word, and both are very far from being illustration in 
the highest meaning of the term. They are pictorial accompani- 
ments to the text. In the first instance, the only true “ illustra- 
tion” lies in the writer's comments on the sketch and its 
connexion with the text. In the second, the drawing would be 
absolutely unintelligible apart from its explanatory words ap- 
pended to it. Of how much book illustration of the day can it be 
said that it merits the memorable tribute paid by Goethe to 
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Delacroix, as reported by Eckermann, with respect to that artist’s 
Faust drawings? Here, indeed, are examples of the art of illus- 
tration of the most transcendent kind. If the first principle of 
illustration is to idlustrate, we fear that there is little of the first 
principle perceptible in the illustrations of modern books and 
newspapers. Nothing is more expressive of the decay of the art of 
illustration than the prodigious number of illustrated books which 
make no demand on the intellectual faculties—especially the 
imagination—of the artist. The consequence is the present 
abundance of merely pretty or wholly superfluous pictured pages. 
Mr. Blackburn’s illustrations, for the most part, represent the 
better aspect of the question—not the popular and prevailing 
aspect. 

Mr. F. G. Jackson’s Theory and Practice of Design (Chapman 
& Hall) is an “advanced text-book” of Decorative Art, intended 
to serve as a companion, or sequel, to the author's previous 
volume, Lessons on Decorative Design, the excellence of which as 
an elementary treatise we noticed on its appearance. Strictly 
continuous, both in method and in extended scope, is Mr. 
Jackson's new volume, which treats of combination or arrange- 
ment of ornament, its decorative application in design, the origin 
of natural elements of ornament, and their artistic employment, 
with admirable clearness and judgment. Throughout the course 
of instruction and exposition Mr. Jackson shows a knowledge of 
the special needs of the student that is by no means common 
among teachers. Some hundreds of illustrative diagrams are 
given in the volume, every detail of which has some practical 
bearing on the text, and serves to exemplify some point of the 
author's teaching. Altogether, the book is worthy of its com- 
panion, and to say as much is high praise indeed. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in The Savoy Opera and the Savoyards 
(Chatto & Windus), tells of the history and production of the 
most popular stage works of our time, and a pleasant chronicle, 
diversified with portraits and sketches of performers on the 
boards, he has compiled. His book is not limited to the annals 
of the Savoy Theatre. It deals with the whole series of operettas 
and comic operas, from Trial by Jury to Utopia (Limited), pro- 
duced under the fortunate conjunction of Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and Mr, Gilbert, and some of these saw the light first at the 
Royalty, the Opera Comique, and other houses. It embraces, 
also, the history of operas, somewhat akin, that were produced 
during the interregnum between The Gondoliers and Utopia, 
such as The Mountebanks at the Lyric, and Haddon Hall, and 
other pieces that were not Savoy operas at all, though certain 
Savoyards played parts in them. The whole record, however, 
has a definite unity, and as a memorial volume Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
book will be found entertaining to playgoers. 


Truth and the prosaic are not necessarily partners in travel- 
books, as is clearly demonstrated by A Truthful Woman in 
California, by Kate Sanborn (Sampson Low & Co.) This is a 
bright little book by a lady who narrates her first impressions of 
a land that is still “new” without any rhetorical adornment, 
The charm of freshness, which is California's chief attraction, is 
reflected in this lively yet truthful study of life in California. 
The author's pictures of the land of flowers and of fruit farms are 
delightful to contemplate. They leave an impression of boundless 
and spontaneous fertility. Still there are drawbacks in California, 
which the “ Truthful Woman” enumerates for the instruction of 
those who would set out for the land, and we cannot say that 
Miss Sanborn’s list is inconsiderable. “ All goes when the sun 
goes” is her conclusion as to the climate. There is much in this 
phrase. The climate is “outdoors” is another suggestive obser- 
vation of Miss Sanborn. Still, the climate cured her of an 
obstinate throat malady, and is probably almost as good, if not 
as miraculous, as the natives and settlers would have us believe. 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis, in The Rulers of the Mediterranean 
(Gay & Bird), chronicles his impressions of Gibraltar and Tan- 
gier, Cairo, Athens, Constantinople, and other places where 
tourists congregate, and is, on the whole, a well-contented 
traveller, though he met with some disenchantment. For ex- 
ample, he regrets to have found the Sphinx disappointing, and 
that he cannot be numbered among those who “ feel thrills when 
they first look upon the face of the Sphinx.” Then he was led 
to think Port Said a place of mysterious wickednesses after read- 
ing The Light that Failed, and is a little sarcastic on finding it a 
dull, ordinary port. “ Port Said,” he remarks, “ may have been 
a sink of iniquity when Mr. Kipling was last there; but when I 
visited it it was a coaling-station.” And thus Mr. Davis dis- 
charges the chief function of the traveller—which is to correct 
the errors of former travellers, His book is well illustrated, or 
“ kodaked.” 

By Celtic Waters (Davy & Sons) is a charming record of 
angling expeditions by C. K., with extremely pretty illustrations 


of the peaceful scenes in Radnorshire, Herefordshire, and Donegal, 
where C. K. followed his delightful vocation with enthusiasm and 
with success, as all anglers must allow. In “A Radnorshire 
Arcadia,” C. K. gives his pleasant experience of fishing in the 
Ithon and its sisterhood of streams, and tells a strange story of 
the reckless voracity of the trout during some twenty minutes of 
a thunderstorm in a certain brooklet he was fishing. It was 
quite a local manifestation of appetite. But in a brief space, 
and out of some four hundred yards of water, he filled his basket 
with beauties. In Donegal, too, he had a grand time among the 
loughs—Keel, Swilly, Dhu, and the rest—and tells a capital moral 
tale which illustrates once more the folly of scorning the local 
fly. “Raats’ baacks” served as the material, in this instance. 
In Radnorshire C. K. had good cause for singing the praises of 
the “Partridge Orange.” His commendation of the Lugg and 
the Teme—the Lugg for grayling almost as good as the Dove 
once was—will be enjoyed, as it will be endorsed, by many a 
reader. Other pleasant expeditions are commemorated under the 
heading “Round about Rhayader”—on the Upper Wye, the 
Elan, the Clearwen, and other romantic streams, some of which 
are threatened with the utilitarian scheme of the Birmingham 
Corporation. It is sad to think of the fate of the Clearwen— 
most beautiful of Welsh streams—and sadder still to know 
that Nant Gwilt and its quaint little church are doomed to 
destruction. 

Readers of Mrs. Gomme’s Traditional Games will welcome the 
first series of Children’s Singing Games, also published by Mr. 
Nutt, “in the Strand,” which Mrs. Gomme has collected and 
edited, with delightful illustrations by Winifred Smith, and the 
music of the tunes to which the games are sung by children. 
These “ Singing Games” are of great antiquarian interest and a 
source of infinite amusement to children. In the London courts 
Mrs. Gomme has found such examples as “ Jenny Jones”—that 
irresistible song-game—played with the same relish and spirit as 
by country children on the village green. And so, too, with 
“ When 1 was a Young Girl” and “ Poor Mary Sits a- Weeping.” 
These are performed by London children “as if their very lives 
depended on the vigour and fervour they put into their move- 
ments.” Mrs. Gomme promises considerable enjoyment to those 
who will visit London courts when these games are in full swing. 
It is, indeed, pleasant to think that these charming old recreations 
are still observed in cities. As to the music of these games, the 
tunes for which have been harmonized by Mrs. F. Adam for this 
collection, it is of the kind that haunts everybody with an ear. 
The sources of both tunes and words are fully dealt with in Mrs. 
Gomme’s notes, and are fully discussed in her recently published 
Traditional Games. 

From Mr. Nutt also we have an interesting collection of An- 
glesea stories orally set down by Mr. P. H. Emerson as Welsh 
Fairy Tales, all with one exception told as told to Mr. Emerson 
by old fisherfolk, pedlars, and other ancient inhabitants of Mona. 
As with most fairylore, these stories are of considerable interest 
to folklore students. Witches and fairies—the latter always in 
good odour—are commonly associated in these Anglesea tales. 
Buried treasure, revealed in dreams or by fairy influence, figures 
in many of them. The gold is safe to find and is sure to con- 
tinue so long as the favoured person reveals not the source of the 
find. If he should do so, he finds nothing but cockle-shells, as 
in “The Old Man and the Fairies,” “Tommy Pritchard,” and 
other examples. The most curious of the series is “ The Fairies 
of Caragonan,” a fantastic tale of incantation and bewitchment, 
full of poetic imagining. 

The new issue of The Golfing Annual for 1893-1894 (Horace 
Cox), edited by Mr. David Scott Duncan, comprises a full direc- 
tory of golf clubs, descriptions of links and courses, with articles 
on last year’s champion contests, and memorial notices of the late 
Mr. John Thomson and the late Mr. Robert Clark. In all respects 
the Annual is a most useful handbook for golfers. 

We have also received Ontario’s Parliament Buildings (Toronto : 
Williamson Co.), an illustrated historical sketch, 1792-1892, 
by Mr. Frank Yeigh ; Hadden's Handbook on the Local Govern- 
ment Act 1894 (Hadden, Best, & Co.), a practical and complete 
guide to the subject; The Silver Question and Indian Currency, 
by E. Monson George, M.L.C.E. (Effingham Wilson & Co.) ; Notes 
on Land Transfer in Various Countries, by C. Fortescue- 
Brickdale (Horace Cox); the Report of the Governors of the 
Baltimore Fishery School (Dublin: Dollard); Southward Ho ! a 
Sussex magazine, edited by Raymond Jacberns (Chichester : 
Moore) ; and the Journal of the Society of Arts (Bell & Sons), 
with the Report of the Royal Commission on the British section 
of the Chicago Exhibition. 
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We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaruRDAY Review should be 
addressed io Messrs. R. ANpERson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orrice, 38 SourHampton Srreet, Srranp, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application, 
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Copies of the Saturvay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 


warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 
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INDIAN CARPETS 


PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY CARPETS 


MAPLE &.CO.’S 


Stock of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS 


RUGS 


Is greater in extent and variety than all the other Stocks in 
Europe combined, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
PARIS, SMYRNA, AND SULTANABAD 
Established Half a Century 


THEATRES, &c. 
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—BVERY BV EVENING st 


OVAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Under the Sole 


Royal COURT THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, Mr. ARTHUR 
CHUDLEIG EVERY NIGHT at 9.0, 


MARRIAGE. 
By BRANDON and HENRY 
BROUGH, MR. P. LITTLE MACKINTOSH 
ENA ASHWELL and MISS GERTRUDE INGSTON, 
8.15, THE are MAIL. By CLEMENT SCOTT. 
Miss Vane Featherstone, Maud Ab’ 
bott, and Miss Carlotta Addison ; Mr. Wilfred 
open 7.45, Box-Office open 10 to5, Telephone No. 3,031. 
MATINEE of “MARRIAGE,” TO-DAY (June 23), at 3 P.M. 


OYON.—A COLLECTION of Twenty-eight PICTURES 


by the well-known French Paint TRoy 


A VALLFE DE LA TOUCQUES,” the celebrated chef- 


d'@uvre by TROYON, is incl i 
atthe GUUFIL Giiteny. included in the TROYON EXHIBITION NOW OPEN 


(THE GRAVES GALLERIES, 6 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
y COUNT GIALLINA, entit 
SUMMER IN THE ME ‘DITERRANBAN, 
Which has been From Tee Sine by Royalty. 


YAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-OCOLOURS. 
Zhe, QNE-HUNDRED-AND-TWENTY- FIRST EXHIBITION 18 NOW OPEN, 
“ALPRED PRIPE 
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ESTABLISHED 1810. 


IMPORTANT BONUS STATEMENT 


“An aggregate return will thus be made to 
articipating Policyholders of an amount actually 
in excess of all loadings charged in the premiums 
for expenses, profits and contingencies.” 
Vide Press. 
The proof of this statement will be supplied on application to 
the Actuary. 


LARGE CASH BONUSES 


IMPROVED BUSINESS FACILITIES 


AND 


IMMEDIATE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Apply also for the NEW PROSPECTUS for the current year, 
and for Proposal Forms and Information as to all classes of 


Assurance to 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 
63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ERARO PIANOFORTES AND HARPS 


Are the favourite instruments of Her Majesty the QUEEN, and are 

T.R.H. Prince and Princess of WALES, T.R.H. Duke and Duchess of YORK, H. mt 
the Princess CHRISTIAN, H.R.H. the Princess HENRY of BATTENBERG, the 
Empress of cy the Queen of ITALY, the Queen of SPAIN, the yong of the 
= Emperor of MOROCCO, "the Emperor of CHINA, the King of 

M, &c, 
s. & P. ERARD, 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


SAVE £3 A YEAR 


BY SHAVING YOURSELF WITH 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP. 


VINOLIA SHAVING 6d. ; Toilet, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d. 
estal, 2s. 
VINOLIA SHAVING CAKES—Premier, Is. ; Toilet, 2s.; Vestal, 3s. 


GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & The AGED. 


® Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It is invaluable."”"—London Medical Record. 
In Tins, 1s, 64., 28. 6d., 5e., and 10s., of all Chemists, &c. 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 


OPENINGS FOR FOUXG GENTLEMEN. 
ho holds lands 
the has VACANCIE 7] PUPILS. Terme for with 


lodging, £200. 
to H F. Trarxs, Esq., or to 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &¢, 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems, 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, !8, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
BAUER & CO’'S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards. 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 
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SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


Street, London, E.0. Founpep 1710, 
THE as aintie PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1893, £395,854,440. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


IMPERIAL InNsvRANCH COMPANY FIRE, 
Est. 1903.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 32 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Paid-up, Total Funds, £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS 8MITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIBEBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs.,Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
TWO per Geer. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 


not drawn belo 
AVINGS DEPARTMENT, of Thrift the bank receives small 


de and Interet ‘on con leted £1. 


BANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1961.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government, 
Head Office—\ Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Capital Paid-up £900 000 
Reserve {Tavested in Con-ols) .. £45.00 
Reserve Liability £1.500,000 


Thies Bank grants drafts on all my branches and agencies, and transacts every description 
of banking business connected with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji, on the most most favourable 


The London Office receives fixed deposits of £50 and upwards, rates Particulars 
which can be ascertained on application. 
Cc. G. TEGETMEIER, 
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RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two of 
Rev. the Radiey Coliege, Abingdou. For particulars apply to the 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 

not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN'S 

SCHOLA SHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take place in July next.—Detailed 
information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASsTER, Dean's Yard, Westminster 


HOTELS. 
[LFRACOMBE. — —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. The PRIN- 


pm and ON!.Y HOTEL facing the sea. Unrivalled sea frontage and open 
Seven Lawn Tennis Courts. Grounds five acres. Large Swimming Bath. 
ee Hall. Two Hundred and Fifty Rooms. Tariff o of Manager (H. R. 


BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 


Unequalled in situation. ite West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Readi 
water servic. Unequalled Excellent Winse Moderate Tarif Bix 
GEO. HECKFORD, 


= — HOTEL, | Portland Place, London, v— 
Unrivalled situation, in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. 

the best shops, &c. 

Table d’hote. 6.30 until8.15. Wedding Dinners, &c. 

Artesian Well Water. Electric Light 

Moderate Tariff. Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
Son shove Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


F. GREEN & Head Off 
pol ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
Branch Office, 


ly to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
For pamace tothe Inter 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES. 


the Steamshi “LUSITANIA,” 3,877 tons ister, ont “GARONNE,” 3,876 tons 
A leavin oy as under. and Granton two daye lat late 
For the NORWAY FIORDS and NORTH CAPE, 
28th June, for 29 days; 18th July, for 28 days, 
For NORWAY and SPI 'ZBERGEN, 
At the most Northerly point f these erulase'the sun, will be above the horizon at midnight. 
m pe of these cruises the sun w 
SUUTHERN NURWAY and COPENHAGEN, 
22nd August, for 21 days. 
band, electric light. elecirie bella, hot and cold baths, high-class culsine. 
Avenue, 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
AID SOCIETY. 


C HILDREN’S 
President_LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 

1,815 children have been rescued from infamous dens. 

5,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 

7,730 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 

tho have been by the other of the Children's Aid 
Society will be sent on app! 

An Emigration Agency, with a reception house at Winnipeg, Manitoba, {s maintained for 
the reception of lads trained in institutions connected with the Society. FUNDS are 
urgently NEEDED. 

Bankere—Mesers. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


Office, 82 Charing Cross,8.W. ARTHUR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


7 HARPUR STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron—THE QUEEN. 
The Object of the Society is to secure an Endurable Life for Children, 
Since its formation in 1884 the Society has investigated 31,541 complaints of 
Cruelty to Children. 

II-Treatment, 5,145. Neglect and Starvation, ,337. Begging Cases, 
Assaults, 2,545, ‘Abandonment and Exposure, 2,074. Immorality, 1,359, 
Other Wrongs, 1,069. 

The Welfare of 71,952 Children was involved in the above. 
Complaints investigated in any part of England, Wales, and Ireland, 
Names of informants kept strictly private, 


Auditors—GERARD VAN DE LIND & SON. ABankers—COUTTS & CO, 
BENJAMIN WAUGH, Honorary Director. 


HE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAP, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FounpEpD 1863.) 
Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Physicians, 
R. NORRIS WOLFENDEN, M.D. | J. W. BOND, M.D. 
GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D. 


Surgeons, 
MARK HOVELL, F.R.C.S.Ed. | F. G. HARVEY, F.R.C.S, Ea. 
Registrar and Pathologist—RICHARD LAKE, F.R.C.S. 
The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward. 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 


Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 
W. HOLT, 


BOOKS, &c. 


Just published, No. 534 (June 21) of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing many important Sets, and numerous good Books in various 
branches of Science, Art, and General Literature. 


A copy post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
140 STRAND, W.C., anv 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE BRITISH MISSION TO 
UGANDA IN 1893. 


By the late Sir GERALD PORTAL, K.C.M.G. 
Edited by RENNELL RODD, C.M.G. 
With 40 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


“In a word, his description of the expedition is one of the most deeply interest- 
ing records of East Africa ever written, The numerous illustrations in it are very 
well executed ; and there is an excellent map of the route to and the = 
surrounding Uganda. Ni No one who wants to understand the East 
can afford to neglect this book.”—Daily News. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


“ Everyone who wants to understand the times in which they are living 
ought to read this review.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


Now ready, Vol. III. JANUARY to JUNE, 1894. 


The Fnvestors’ Review. 


Edited by A. J. WILSON. 


Pp. 396, large 8vo. price 7s. 6d. net, in cloth (post free, 8s. 4d.) ; 
or 12s. net, in half-morocco (post free, 13s.) 


WILSONS & MILNE, 
29 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


Now on sale, price 


MSS FLORENCE NIGHTIN GALE'S Pam amphlet on RURAL. 
HYGIENE._HEALTH TEACHING IN TOWNS VILLAGES. 
: SPoTTISwooDE & Co., New Street Square, E.C. 


A Few Copies remain of the richly Illustrated MEMORIAL EDITION of the 


ORES of THOMAS BEWICK, in 5 vols. royal 8vo. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London. 


Books. —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 187 
Kew and Standard Books, Hew choles Presents. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION (Third Thousand) now ready at all Booksellers’ and 
Libraries, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 


FIFTY YEARS OF MY LIFE 


In the World of Sport at Home and Abroad. 
By Sir JOHN DUGDALE ASTLEY, Bart. 


NEW NOVELS. 
HOIST WITH HER OWN PETARD. By 


REGINALD Lucas. 3 vols. 


THE LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “Viva,” ** My Lord and My Lady,” i 2 vols. 


SHALLOWS. By Myra Sway. 2 vols. 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. By 


Beatrice Wuirsy, Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” ri 
Reason Why,” &c, 3 vols. 


THE FOOL of DESTINY. By Coum 


MIDDLETON, Author of “ Innes of Blairavon.” 3 vols. 


THE HUSBAND of ONE WIFE. By Mrs. Venn, 


Author of “Some Married Fellows” &c. 3 vols. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 
DONOVAN. | ENIGHT-ERRANT, 


WE TWO. WON BY WAITING, 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS, 


A HARDY NORSEMAN, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
A MODERN WIZARD. 


By RODRIGUES OTTOLENGUI, 
Author of “ An Artist in Crime,” “A Conflict of Evidence,” &c. 
16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; boards, 2s. 


The ENGLISHMAN at HOME: his Responsibilities 


and Privileges. By Poanirr. Post §vo. cloth 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 
Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Illustrated with numerous Full-page Plates and Maps, &c. 
Crown Svo. cloth gilt, 5s. ; roxburghe, 6s. 
New Volume now ready. 
HENRY of NAVARRE and the HUGUENOTS in 


FRANCE. By P. F. Witcene. M.A,, Fellow of Exeter Col'ege, Oxford. With Mays 
and Illustrations. (See full prospectus. ) 


STUDIES of TRAVEL in GREECE and Ji’ALY. By 
With a Preface by Miss FLORENCE 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; AND NEW YORK. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in ad 
Any part of the United Kingdom ........... 
All other parts of the World ..........0.-0000 1 10 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.O. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW ~The follo NUMBERS 
wing 

a are required, for which Is, will be given, viz.— 

Lay 189, 19, 139, 174, and 452 (clean copies). The 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


“ A delightful book.” 
By the Author of ‘‘ AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo. price 14s. 
Daily T *My Paris Note-book’ is of those 


the manifol of which it is difficult 
and ij tien in on brilliantly written work.” 
more 


Daily News."* An pass in Pa in the tela with a volume of of 
lack entertainment. ~ 

Morning Post.—” This is a book that will find many readers, whatever may be its value as 
an authority for students of history."’ 

The Ubeerver.—* Suftice it to say that the book is good reading from bagtontog 6 pe end.” 

Public Opinion.— It is with L.--y -F of pleasure and regret that we reach the end of thie 
entertaining volume ; p but regret that its conclusion 

G jalignani Measenger.—“ forbids us to make quotations Ge 
good th ~_ in which the book abounds......The ‘Englishman’ has many curious 
diverting bits of gossip to teli us." 


THE ROMANCE OF AN_ EMPRESS. 


CATHERINE II. of RUSSIA. From of K. WALISZEWSsKI. 


A New Edition in 1 vol. with Portrait, 7s. 
Morning Post.—“ Tn conclusion, it may be ssid Saat the of M. Waliszewski's 


work has been creditably carried out... ... The nts a idea of the original 
“one of the best accounts of the famous Hinprew that have yet 


TWO NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
THE MERCHANT OF KILLOGUE. 


By EDMOND DOWNEY (fF. M. Attey), 
Author of “ Through Green Glasses.” In Three Volumes. 


THE POTTER’S THUMB. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 


a of “ From the Five Rivers.” In Three Volumes. 
St. James's Gazette.“ We are inclined to regard * The Potter's Thumb ' as one of the best 
novels of Indian ite ever written ; and the author as entitled to rank with the most accom- 
Pall Mail Bue iget, —" For this week the only novel worth mentioning is Mrs. Steel's * The 
Potter's Thumb.’ Her admirable * From the Five Ri * since it dealt with native Indian 
life, was naturally compared with Mr. Kipling's stories. In * The Potter's Thumb’ the charm 
which came from the freshness of them still remains. Almost every character is convincing, 


and some of the excellent to a degree 
The G 2 Globe. —* This isa briliant story —a story that fascinates, tingling with life, steeped in 


sympathy with all that is best and 
NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
BLESSED ARE THE POOR. 


(Les Vrais Riches.) 
By FRANGOIS COPPRE. 
Translated from the French by WINIFRED HEATON. 
With an Introduction by T. P. O'CONNOR, Post Svo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF 
A MODERN WOMAN. 


By ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

A —“ Noone who reads * The Story of a Modern Woman’ will be likely to 
gainsay the excellence of its writing and the gebuine talent shown by Miss Dixon. It is one 
goes Best written books which have ageeaees of late, whether by writers of the ‘larger 
jatitude ’ or otherwise. It shows one r exceptional promise, ie written with 
dignity, grace, sobriety, and power. The two closing chapters have that largeness, 

we say ‘of atmosphere,’ *of touch,’ which we find im the masters only.” 


A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 


A NEW EDITION. Price 4s. 
legra “ A novel hich has been any an yr of thought, and the 
pages which betray a capacity for the analysis of human feelings and emotions but rarely 


met with.” 
THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURCENEV.—/0/. /. 
RUDIN. Translated from the Russian by Constance 


GARNETT. With a Portrait of the Author. 12mo. cloth, 3s. net. 

Scotsman.— Turgenev's place amongst the highest artists in the department of fiction has 
m ears recognition of the best lite: judges, and during more recen' 
years his novels have been steadily winning that cosmopolitan popularity which belongs by 
right only to works of genius. The present edition of ‘ Rucin’ isin populer form, got up in 
excellent styl the translation into English is as easy * natural as if it were not 
a translation. rhe re py is as charming as it is simple,and it has a keenness of interest 
which never fags, and a charm which remains with the reader when the book has been laid 
aside.” 


LUME of HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL 
A NEW ° UND 


THE GRANDE. By Don Armando Palacio Valdes.. 
from the Spanish by RacHEL CHALLice, With an Introduction 
che cloth, paper cover, 23, 6d, 


The Wew ‘Review. 


Contents—JULY. Price One Shilling. 
BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By H. H. Jouyston. 
THE OVERNMENT AND THE BUDGET. By the Right. Hon Sir 


THE MA?AME SANS GENE By A. D. Vaspam. 
THE ART OF THE 


3. AUBREY 
FROM THE COURT OF SPAIN. Part III. 
A DRAMATIC REALIST TO HIS CRITICS. By G. Beryarp Suaw. 
MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK—BIRMINGHAM. By F. Dotmay. 
EDyUED YATES: AN APPRECIATION AND A RETROSPECT. By T. H. 8. 


ous "8 DEARLOVE. (A Short Story.) By Lady Liypsay. 
CHESS (with Problems’). By I. 
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MACMILLAN & (0.8 NEW BOOKS. 


ASPECTS of MODERN STUDY. University 


Extension Addresses by Lord PLayrair, Canon Browne, Mr. Go?cHEN 
Joun Morzey, Sir James PaGEt, Professor Max MULLER, the DUKE OF 
the BIsHor oF and Professor JEBB. Crown 28. 6d. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Beysamin Kipp. 


Fourth Thousand. 8vo. 10s, net. 


CHURCH WORK: its Means and Methods. 


By the Right Rev. J. Moornovuss, D.D., Bishop of Manchester. Crown 
8vo, 3s. net. 


THE ELEMENTS of METAPHYSICS. 
By Professor Pact Drussren. Translated by C. M. Durr. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DAILY NEWS.—* It presents in a convenient form a clear analysis, to one who 
has thoroughly mastered it, of the philosophic system which has supplanted that of 
Hegel, and which is at the present time the dominant one in Germany. Dr. 
Deussen is, moreover, well coal in Oriental literature, and bis comparisons between 
the metaphysics of East and West are curious and instructive.” 


THE JUNGLE BOOK. By Rupyarp Krrtine. 


With Illustrations by J. L. Kipling, W. H. Drake, and P. Frenzeny. Seventh 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ATHENZUM.—* We tender our sincere thanks to Mr. Kipling for the bour 
of pure and unadulterated enjoyment which he bas given us, and many another 
reader, by this inimitable ‘Jungle Book.’” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ In this latest evidence of the versatility of his talent, 
Mr. Kipling shows us once more how close an observer he is, how little escapes his 
attention when once he rivets it upon an object, and with what brilliant intuition 
he creates a plausible and coherent impression.” 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. SERIES.—New Volumes, 


GRISLY GRISELL ; or, the Laidly Lad y of 


Whitburn. A Tale of the Wars of the Roses. By CHARLOTTE M, 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


LADY WILLIAM. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE CURATE in CHARGE. 


OuipHant. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By Mrs. OxrpHant. 


By Mrs. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S LIST. 


WITH R. L. STEVENSON IN SAMOA. 
GLEAMS OF MEMORY. By JAMES PAYN. 


Cuap I. 


SERIAL STORY—A FATAL RESERVATION. 
NOTICE—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


JULY contains the first of a series of Articles by JAMES PAYN, 
entitled “GLEAMS OF MEMORY: WITH SOME REFLECTIONS”; 
also the opening Chapters of a new Serial Story, entitled “A FATAL 
RESERVATION,” by R. 0. PROWSE; and the following Articles :—“ WITH 
R. L. STEVENSON IN SAMOA "—“ THE STORY OF ’LIZA BEGG”— 
“THE PIONBERS”—“ORCHID HUNTING IN DEMERARA”— 
“MATTHEW AUSTIN,” by W. E. NORRIS, Chapters 25-28. 


Ready at al! Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on 
June 26, price Sixpence. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
“THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
On June 26. Price eaten or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 
net. 


Volume XXXIX. (MorEHEAD—My zs) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Volume I. was published on January 1, 1885,and a further Volume will be 
issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 


NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 


New Volume of Smith, Elder, & Co.'s POPULAR 2s. and 
2s, 6d. SERIES, 


On June 26. Fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. By 


Mrs, STEPHEN BaTson. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 00. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of JAMES MAC- 


PHERSON. By Baitey Sacunpers. Large 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ The Ossianic question is one of the most interesting themes in the literary history 
of the eighteenth century. We do not say that Mr. Baillie & 3 has it, 
But he has accounted for tt in a general way and in a judicial spirit which manifests 
tiself in every page of his book, and which his readers will appreciate. 


Day News. 


PRIMITIVE CIVILIZATIONS: the History 


of Ownership in Archaic Communities. By E. J. Smmcox, Author of 
“ Natural Law” &c. 2 vols. large 8vo. 32s. 

“ To examine so comprehensive @ work in any detail is quite impossible in the space 
at our disposal; but we may say that it is a contribution to economical and social 
history of value and importance which displays much and 
ne research, keen insight, and rare powers of interpretation and generaliza- 
tion,” —TIMEs, 


The GREAT ALTERNATIVE: a Plea for a 


National Policy. By SpeNszeR Witkryson, Author of “ The Brain of an 
Army” &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Spencer Wilkinson has writien an extremely interesting book, and one that is 
valuable in so far as it will induce many people to think upon questions which are of 
oll the most important to the Empire, and upon which there ts at present too little 
independent thought.” —ATHEN ZUM. 

“ The lucidity with which the present European situation is reviewed in these pages 
and the power and acumen with which all its issues are examined, deserve un- 
qualified praise."—SATCURDAY REVIEW. 


The ENGLISH DEMOCRACY: its Promises 


and Perils. By ARNOLD Wuire, Author of “Problems of a Great City.” 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 73. 6d. 

Among the subjects dealt with are:—The Leaders of Demos, the Crown, the 
Lords and the Commons, the Parochialisation of India, Jewish Influence on 
Democracy, the Outlook for Women, and the Religion of the Irreligious. 

“ Mr. Arnold White's book is in many ways a striking one. His prophecies and 
prognostications are legitimate deductions from present day tendencies, and as such are 
Sull of interest and importance.”—GLasGoW HERALD. 


ENGLAND and_ the CONTINENTAL 


POWERS. By Jonn KelGuiry Lunp. Crown 8vo. cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 
The Electorate and Foreign Affairs—The Relations of the Great Powers—The 
Fastern Question—Russia and India—England, Germany, and Italy—England, 
Spain, and France—The Question of Disarmament. 


TOWARD UTOPIA: being Speculations in 


Social Evolution. By a Free Lance, Author of “ The Cry of the Children” 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LONDON. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MR. MEREDITH’S NEW NOVEL. 


LORD ORMONT 
AND HIS AMINTA. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
3 vols, crown 8vo. [ This day. 


ALBERT D, VANDAM. 


The MYSTERY of the PATRICIAN CLUB. 


By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


J, E. MUDDOCK, F.RB.G.S. 


The STAR of FORTUNE: a Story of the 


Indian Mutiny. By J. E. Mcppock, F.R.G.S., Author of “The Dead Man's 
Secret” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


FREDERICK BOYLE. 


FROM the FRONTIER ;; Stories and Sketches 


of Savage Life, By Frepexick Boye. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


MAURUS JOKAI. 


’"MIDST THE WILD CARPATHIANS. By 


Mavarvus Joxal. Translated by R. Nispet Bary. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LONDON, 
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MESSRS, BELL'S NE ‘NEW PUBLIGATIOKS. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY of GERMANY in the 


MIDDLE ——_. By Ernest F. HENDERSON, A.B, (Trin, Col., Conn.), A.M. 
iadio Aece” D. (Berlin), Editor of “Select Historical Documents of the 
es.” 


Small 4to. 10s. 6d. Edition limited to 500 copies, 


DOLOMITE STRONGHOLDS : the Last 


Untrodden Alpine Peaks. An Account of Ascents of the Croda di Lago, the 
Little and Great Zinnen, the Cinque Torri, the Fiinffingerspitze, and the 
Langkofel. By the Rev. J. Sancer Davies, M.A., Queen's College, Oxford, 
and Member of the Alpine Club. With 2 Coloured Plates, a Map, and 
numerous other Illustrations from Photog and Sketches by the Author. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE GREAT INDIAN EPICS: the 


Gate of the e Ramayana and the Mahabharata. By Jonny CAMPBELL OMAN, 

of N in the Government College, Lahore, Author of 

* Indian, Life, Religious and Social” &c, With Notes, ‘Appendices, and 
justrations. 


Crown 8vo. with 34 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 


HINTS on DRIVING. By Captain C. 


Morey Kyicut, R.A. Illustrated by G. H. A. Artillery. 
ConTENTS :—Harpess — Driving, Single Harness— Driving, Double Harness — 
Curricle—Driving Four Horses, the Coachman; the Reins—Four-in-Hand, the 
Whip — Four-in-Hand, Starting, Pulling-Up, Turning — Four-in-Hand, Various 
Useful Hints—Tandem Driving—Tandem Harness— Breaking to Harness. 


Fourth Edition, with the Introduction Re-written. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE REPUBLIC of PLATO. Books I. 


and II. With an Introduction, Notes, and the Argument of the Dialogue. 
By G. H. Wewts, M.A., of St John’s College, Oxford, Assistant Master at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. 


4to. sewed, 3s. net. 


PLAYS by ROBERT BRIDGES. No. VIII. 


NERO. Part 2. From the Death of Burrus to the Death of Seneca. Com- 
sing the Conspiracy of Piso. Dedicated to Andrew Lang. With general 


tle, &c., for the whole volume, 
Fep. 8vo. 5s, net. 
SHORTER POEMS of ROBERT 


BRIDGES. Fourth Edition, with the addition cf Book V., for the first time 
included. 


BELL’S MODERN TRANSLATIONS. 


NEW SERIES of TRANSLATIONS from MODERN LANGUAGES, 
with MEMOIRS, INTRODUCTIONS, dc. 
Crown 8vo. paper covers, 1s. each. 


GOETHE.—EGMONT. Translated by Anna Swanwick. 
With Memoir. 


GOETHE.—IPHIGENIA in TAURIS. Translated by 


ANNA SWANWICK. With Memoir. 


HAUFF.—The CARAVAN. Translated by S. MENDEL. 
With Memoir. 


LESSING.—LAOKOON. Translated by E. C. Beastey. 
With Introduction and Notes. 


LESSING.—NATHAN the WISE. Translated by R. 
DiLLon Boytan, With Memoir. 


LESSING.—MINNA von BARNHELM. Translated by 
ERNEST BELL, M.A. With Memoir. 


MOLIERE.—The MISANTHROPE. Translated by 
C. Heron WALL. With Memoir. 


MOLIERE.—The DOCTOR in SPITE of HIMSELF. 
(Le Médecin maigré lui). Translated by C. Heron WALL. With Memoir. 
MOLIERE.—TARTUFFE; or, the Impostor. Trans- 

lated by C. Heron WALL. With Memoir. 
MOLIERE.—The MISER (L’Avare). Translated by 


C. Heron WALL. With Memoir. 


MOLIERE.—The SHOPKEEPER TURNED GEN- 
Ge Bourgeois Gentilaomme). Translated by C. Hanon Watt. 


RACINE.—ATHALIE. Translated by R. Bruce 
M.A, With Memoir. 


RACINE.—ESTHER. Translated by R. Bruce 


M.A. With Memoir. 
SCHILLER.—WILLIAM TELL. Translated by Sir 


Takopore Manrtix, K.C.B., LL.D. New Edition, entirely Revised. With 
Memoir. [Jn the press. 


SCHILLER.—The MAID of ORLEANS. Translated by 


ANNA SwWaNWIcK. With Memoir. 
SCHILLER.— MARY STUART. Translated by J. 


Metisse. With Memoir. 
Others to follow. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & LIST. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


MAJOR JOSHUA. 
By FRANCIS FORSTER. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


entertaining.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“ Let those who appreciate a good novel, written with praiseworthy brevity and 
eelf-restraint, = well as with dry humour and abundant knowledge of the worid, 
read ‘ Major Joshua,’”—Leeds Mercury. 


NEW STORY OF SCHOOL LIFE BY THE 
MASTER OF DULWICH COLLEGE. 


THE THING THAT HATH BEEN; 


Or, A YOUNG MAN’S MISTAKES. 


By A. H. GILKES, M.A. 
Master of Dulwich College, Author of “ Boys and Masters.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WORKS BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


NEW EDITIONS. Folly Illustrated. 3s. 6d. each. 
ALLAN’S WIFE. aeaiy, | MR. MEESON’S WILL. 


THE WITCH'S HEAD 
[Ready, | DAWN. [Jn August. 


The above works by Mr. Haggard will in future be published by Messrs. 
ns & Co., who will issue New and Uniform Editions in their 
SILVER LIBRARY in due course as above, 


NEW EDITION OF QUAIN’S “DICTIONARY OF 
MEDICINE,” REVISED THROUGHOUr 
AND ENLARGED. 
2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, red edges, price 40s. net. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. Including 


General Pathology, General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the Diseases of 
Women and Children. By Various Writers. Edited by RicHarp Aan oo, 
M.D.Lond., LL.D.Edin. (Hon.), F.R.S.; Physician Extraordinary to Her 
Majesty the Queen ; Assisted by FREDERICK THOMAS Rozerts, M.D.Lond., 
and J. MITCHELL Brece, M.A. Abdn., M.D.Lond. 


COCK LANE and COMMON SENSE: 


Series of Papers by ANDREW Lanc. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d. net. 

ConTENTs :—Introduction— Savage Spiritualism — Ancient Spiritualism—Com- 
parative Psychical Research—Haunted Houses—Cock Lane and Common Sense— 
Apparitions, Gbosts, and Hallucinations—Scrying or aes gazing—The Second 
Sight—Ghosts before the Law—A Modern Trial for tchcraft— Presbyterian 
Ghost-hunters—The Logic of Table-turning—The Ghost Theory of the Origin of 
Religion. 


THREE LECTURES on the VEDANTA 


PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the Royal Institution in March 1894. By 
F. Max MU.iER, E.M., Member of the French Institute, 8vo. 5s. 

“ Professor Max Miiller gives a singularly lucid and attractive account of ‘ the 
profoundest thoughts of Indian thinkers about the soul ’—that is, of the Vedanta 
philosophy as set forth in the Upanishads...... His three lectures contain not 
merely a learned account of the origin of the Vedanta philosophy, but a clear and 
succinct exposition of its ethical and spiritual content, and an instructive com- 
parison of its teaching with that of European systems."”— Times. 


ON THE WALLABY ; or, Through the East 


and Across Australis. By Guy Boorasy. With 8 Plates and 85 Illustrations 
in the Text by Ben Boothby. 8vo. 18s. 


“ This is the record of a singulary devious and original journey, and is full of 
freshness.”—Glasgow Herald, 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the year 1893, 8vo. 188, 
*,* Volumes of the “ Annual Register” for the Years 1863-1892 can still be had- 
Price 18s. each. 


LONDON and the KINGDOM: a History 


derived mainly from the Archives at Guildhall in the custody of ao 
tion of the City of London. By Reeixatp R. SHarps, D.C.L., Records 
ae | in pe Se of the Town Clerk of the City of London, (3 "vols.) 8vo. 
fol. I. 10s. 
“ The work is one which should make Londoners proud of their City record, and 
the rest of the kingdom grateful.”"— Scotsman. 


Now ready, Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—JULY. 


THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B. , THE TICKING OF THECLOCK. by 


Wa.ronp. Chapters. XXXV.- Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN. 
XXXVIIL CHAMOIS HUNTING ABOVE THE 
POLAR BEAR SHOOTING on THE| LINE. By 


EAST COAST OF GREENLAND. | rag UNBIDDEN GUEST. By B. W. 
By Dr. Friptjor NANSEN. Chaps. VIII,-XI. 

THE HAUNT&D HOUSE, By Mary | AT THE SIGN OF THB SHIP. By 
R. L, Bryce. ANDEEW Lana. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


FAVOURITE 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s. 
Of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


THE NEW ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES. 
A BEGINNER. By Rhoda Broughton. 
DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary Cholmondeley. (July. 


By Rosa N. Carey. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 


| 29 Marie Corelli. 
The Soul of Lilith. 


Heriot’s Choice. Thelma. 
Mary St. John. Ardath. 
Not Like Other Girls, Vendetta! 
Only the Governess. Wormwood. 
ueenie’s Whim. 

ae Ord’s Atonement. By Jessie Fi othergill. 
Uncle Max. The “First Violin.” 
Wee Wifie. | aye. 
Wooed and Married. Kith and Kin. 
For Lilias. Borderland. 
Lover or Friend ? Probation. 

By Mary Linskill. By Mrs. Alexander. 


Tales of the North Riding. 


The Wooing o’t. 
Between the Heather and the 


Her Dearest Foe. 


Northern Sea. Look Before You Leap. 
The Haven under the Hill. Which Shall it Be ? 
In Exchange for a Soul. 
Cleveden. | By Mrs. Riddell. 
By Jane Austen. | George Geith of Fen Court. 
(The only Complete Editions of Miss Austen's Works Berna Boy le. 
are Messrs, Bentleys’.) 
Emma. By Mrs. Parr. 
Lady Susan,and The Watsons. Adam and Eve. 
Mansfield Park. ; 
Northanger Abbey, and Per-— ‘By W. E. Norris. 
suasion. A Bachelor’s Blunder. 
Pride and Prejudice. Major and Minor. 
Sense and Sensibility. Miss Shafto. 
By Maarten Maartens. The Rogue. 


The Sin of Joost Avelingh. | By Marcus Clarke. 
An Old Maid’s Love. 


God’s Fool. Life. 
By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
Ought We to Visit Her? 


By Anthony Trollope. 
. | The Three Clerks. 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. _ 
A Girton Girl. | By Helen Mathers. 
Susan Fielding. | Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 


A Romance of Two Worlds. 


For the Term of His Natural 


| By Florence Montgomery. 
Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. 
Seaforth. 


By Mary Cholmondeley. 

Sir Charles Danvers. 

Diana Tempest. —[ In the press. 
By Mrs. Augustus Craven. 

A Sister’s Story. 


By Mrs. Notley. 


Olive Varcoe. 


By E. Werner. 
Success, and How He Won It. 
Fickle Fortune. 


By Rhoda Broughton. 
A Beginner. 
Mrs. Bligh. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 
Joan. | Nancy. 
Not Wisely, but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
Belinda. | Alas ! 
Doctor Cupid.” 


By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
Aunt Anne. 


By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 
Uncle Silas. 
In a Glass Darkly. 
The House by the Churchyard. 


By Lady G. Fullerton. 


Too Strange not to be True. 


| 


By Baroness Tautpheus, 
The Initials. 


Quits! 
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